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Cut of Patent Brass-Lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side- 
frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manu- 
factured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the brass 
lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fasten- 
ing, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, 
the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, a perfect 
smooth side-surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side lining, which 
in the old style. Galleys sometimes project and make “ pi,” are dispensed with. 
There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, which strengthens it, 
and which prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 

PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 
Single Column, for Newspapers. - $225 | Double Column, for Book Work. . « $2 75 


SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 


6 x10 ° ° P ‘ - $8 25 1218 i ° é ° . $4 50 
834xX13 . ° ° ° ° 3 00 1420 5 25 
10 x16 e . ° ° ° 4 00 1522 6 00 


All the regular sizes of Book, Job, and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. Special sizes made to order. 


FOR SALE AT 


R. S. MENAMIN'’S 
PRINTERS’ FURINSHING WAREHOUSE, 


515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


+ see > 


PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFTFICES 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE, 


sce, 


DiscounTr ON GALLEYS ALLOWED TO TyPE FOUNDERS ANDO DEALERS. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 


Two Adams Book Presses, in perfect order; size of platens, 26x40; with cone pulley wheels and overhead cones 
and hangers ; price, $2,200, and $2,000, respectively. 

One first-class Potter Press, old style, 34x52, in good order, . : : ' ‘ $1,800 

One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, as good as new. 

One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press. 

One Card and Billhead Ruggles Press, fitted for steam. 

Super-royal Hoe Hand Press, 221¢x28, as good as new. 

One Eighth-Medium Nonpareil Card and Billhead Press, in good order. 

One 82-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 

Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 

One Imposing Stone, 28x40, with frame and drawer, complete. 

One Imposing Stone, 29x45, with frame and drawer. 

Large lot of Job Type, both metal and wood. 


Lot of cattle cuts for country show bills. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
G.H. SANBORN & CO., New York, and W. O. HICKOK, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Furnished at short notice. 


_2.ce-, 


BOOKBINDERS’ SECOND- HAND MACHINERY. 


One Stabbing Machine, made by Hickok; good as new. Cost $50; will be sold for $30 
One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam ; cuts 27 inches. Cheap. 

One Ribbon Paging Machine, $100. 

One pair Shears for cutting binders’ boards. Cheap. 

Four Standing Presses, from $50 upwards. 


Plow and Press. 




















TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ Crrcu ar will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


THE ALPHABET. 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





Dignified by the sonorous syllables of the Greek, this 
word is a mere translation of our nursery a }, with the 
advantage of being composed of the more erudite and im- 
pressive alpha beta of classic learning. The accepted 
definition is simply ‘the letters of a language,’’ which 
leaves still open for discussion the point of what constitutes 
a letter; and whether the signs of the Chinese, the syllable 
writing of the Cherokees, and the hieroglyphic present- 
ments of the Egyptians, can be classed as letters. 

If by the word is meant an arbitrary sign representing a 
single vocal utterance, the most cultivated languages will 
be found defective in phonetic accuracy, and the modern 
system of phonography will nearest approach the true 
alphabet in which every vocal sound must be represented 
by a distinctive symbol. 

So much has been said and thought and written upon 
the origin and growth of written language, that the subject 
has been obscured by the very weight of the evidence 
adduced and the diversity of the deductions drawn there- 
from. Modern investigation in ascertaining some points 
with greater accuracy has so generally deranged both 
dates and data, as still more to confuse the discussion; and 
the technical students array themselves in solid phalanxes 
upon the banks of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Ganges, 
and the Hoang-ho, and discharge volleys of linguistic 
ammunition into each other’s ranks, so full of sound and 
fire and fury, as to wrap the combat in veiling smoke from 
the eyes of the unlearned observer. 
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The controversy was also long embittered with theologi- 
cal and metaphysical disputes, in which one party, com- 


| prising many learned men, strenuously advocated the 


doctrine that the construction of an alphabet is beyond the 
power of human reason, and that it was a direct gift from 
Heaven. 

The poet Montgomery has made so fair a statement upon 
this disputed question, that his words are well worthy of 
attention, especially when it is remembered that his hymns 
express profound religious feeling, and that his verdict 
must have been the result of calm reasoning without the 
bias of prejudice : 

So beneficent to man has been the invention of letters, that some 
have ascribed it to the immediate instruction of the Almighty, com- 
municated to Moses when the two tables of stone, containing the 
Decalogue, written by the finger of God, were delivered to him on the 
Mount. For this there appears to me no evidence that will bear the 
test of a moment's calm consideration. Of the Supreme Being we 
know nothing but what He has been pleased to manifest concerning 
Himself in his works and in his Word. To the volumes of nature and 
of revelation man must no more presume to add than to diminish 
aught. In neither of these can we find that letters were thus miracu- 
lously given; it, therefore, cannot be admitted, nay, it must be re- 
jected, so Jong as all probability is against the supposition. Man, in 
every progressive state of society, however insulated from the rest of 
the world, endeavors to express his feelings and perpetuate his actions 
by imagery or mnemonics of some kind ; now these, so long as he con- 
tinues to improve in knowledge, will, in the same degree, be more 
and more simplified in form, yet more and more adapted to every diver- 
sity and complexity of thought. Nay, it is not too bold to assume, 
that. thus circumstanced, man, by the help of reasoning, reflecting. 
and comparing, would as naturally—yea, as necessarily—be led to the 
invention of alphabetical characters, as the young of animals, when 
cast off by their dams, are led by an ineffable faculty, which we call 
instinct, to all those functions and habits of life which are requisite 
both for existence and enjoyment, and which their parents never could 
exemplify before them during their brief connection. If external cir- 
cumstances thus conduct every irrational creature, individually, to the 
knowledge and acquirement of all that is necessary for its peculiar 
state—it seems to follow, as a parallelism in Providence, that man in 
society, at one period or another in his progress of improvement in 
knowledge, would inevitably discover all the means by which know- 
ledge might be most succesefully obtained and secured ; these being as 
necessary to the rank which he holds in creation as the respective func- 
tions of inferior animals are to their different conditions. I cannot, 
however, allow it to be said, because I thus state the question, that I 
derogate from the glory of God by not attributing immediately to Him 
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what He has nowhere claimed for Himself, in the only book written | 
by His command. His power is not more magnified by working mira- 
cles, than 1t was by ordaining, or than it is by upholding, the regular 
course of nature. Is it less, then, to say of the Almighty, that, by the 
understanding which he gave, man found out, what may in this con- | 
nection well be called the divine art of writing, than to suppose, with- 
out any proof, that this art is so superhuman that it could not have 
been discovered unless it had been absolutely revealed by the Deity ? 
No, surely ; for to speak after the manner of men, the more exalted the 
creature is found, the more praise redounds to the Creator. 


To these words, although written forty years ago, nothing 


need be added as the plain expression of a serious and 
religious mind drawing an unbiassed conclusion at the very 
time that the controversy on the origin of the alphabet was 
atiracting mucl, attention, and when most of the leading | 
authors were assuming it to be a gift directly granted by 
the Divine, as the only means of reconciling the conflicting 
evidence. While the accumulations of learning were being 
ransacked for the arguments pro and con, the logical 
method of forming a written language received a curious 
exemplification in the creation of the Cherokee alphabet, 
This instance of the formation of an alphabet by the efforts 
of an individual, although perhaps familiar to many readers, 
will bear repetition on account of its value in the considera- 
tion of the subject. ; 

The incident furnishes, in its minutest particulars, a sin- 
gular condensation of the whole history of the origin and 
development of a written language, and is rendered only 
the more veracious and useful to the argument, by divest- 
ing it of that surrounding of romance by which many 
authors at first detracted from its probability by insisting 
that the author, See-qua-yah, or George Guess, was a wild, 


uncultivated savage, utterly unacquainted even with the 
fact that other nations possessed methods of written com- 
munication. Instead of this being the fact, this famous 
Cherokee Cadmus was of mixed race, some of the blood of 


‘scholastic Scotland running in his veins; and his trade of | 


silversmith giving still further assurance that he had pos- 

sessed the advantages of intercourse with the white race. | 
Yet notwithstanding these facts, it is still certain that he | 
endeavored, unassisted, to form an alphabet for a hitherto | 
exclusively vocalized language, and that circumstances 
compclled him to pursue his invention by a natural or pro- 
gressive method, such as has most probably ordered the 
growth of those alphabets which have been formed by the 
course of centuries instead of months. That the Cherokee | 


was acquainted at least with the appearance of a variety 
of written symbols, is evident from his appropriating indi- 
vidual characters from various languages for his own ser- 
vice, although he has used them without reference to their 
established value in the alphabets to which they belong. 
During the French and Indian wars, a white prisoner 
was seized by a band of Cherokees. He had a letter in his 
possession which they compelled him to read, and as was 
afterwards proved, he had misled them as to its contents. 
This letter became the theme of much interest and discus- 
sion among the savages, many of them upholding the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





opinion that this means of communication was a gift from 
the Great Spirit to the white men, while some others, 
among whom was See-qua-yah, maintained that it was a 
discovery due to the white man’s own intelligence. Fre- 
quently the young man meditated on this idea, without 
practical result, until many years afterwards, when quite 
advanced in life, he became crippled. Then, in his enforced 
solitude, his mind reverted to his old problem. Following 
the natural method, he first attempted a system of picture- 
writing or hieroglyphics, but soon discarded it as cumbrous 
and inconvenient, and endeavored to establish a phonetic 
alphabet. Having systematized the Cherokee tongue under 
two hundred sounds, he undertook to make his daughter 
his first pupil. She showed remarkable aptitude for the 
study, and with her help he speedily reduced the number 
of characters to eighty-six, which remains as the number 
of the Cherokee alphabet. This alphabet, although con- 
taining so many characters, has been most methodically 
constructed, thus: five simple vowel sounds are first re- 
presented; the rest of the alphabet consisting entirely of 
single letters which represent these vowel sounds preceded 
by a consonant. In this manner, after the simple vowel a, 


‘comes an array of other characters representing separately 


ga, ka, ha, la, ma, na, sa, ete. ; and the same method is used 
with every vowel, so that the alphabet is really a systematic 
arrangement of the syllables of the Cherokee language. 
That the author, while he derived material assistance from 
his possession of copies of our letters, was entirely ignorant 
of their names, seems to be proved by the curious and in- 
congruous selection of characters. Some of his letters are 
absolute inventions, while he took the Roman capital D for 
a, W for la, R for e, T for i, H for mi, A for go, Z for no, 
Y for to, K for tso. Other Roman capitals are used in the 
same unsystematic fashion, while some other letters seem 
taken from the Greek ; the Arabic numeral 4 represents se, 
and 6 stands for wo; a few look like modified German, 
and several seem to have been derived from an apothecary’s 
prescription. This singular combination has, of course, 
made a most inharmonious text, in which upright angular k 
end 4’s stand in unseemly distinctness amid companions 
formed of flowing curves and convolutions. 

Like all other innovators, the student was looked upon 
with distrust, and finally accused of magical studies. His 
preliminary experiments were all made upon bark with a 
nail, but in 1825 he obtained a pen and paper from a trader. 
With these greater facilities he made more rapid progress, 
and in the next year summoned the chiefs and undertook 
to explain his invention. During his absence his daughter 
wrote according to dictation, and he was called back to 
read it; then he wrote and she read, but the tribe was still 
incredulous; he then offered to instruct several youths in 
the art, and with some hesitation this was agreed to, and 
after a tuition of several months, they were publicly ex- 
amined by every possible test. Two ycars afterwards, that 
is, in 1828, the United States Government had a font of the 
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letters cast and printed a newspaper, the New Testament, 
and various devotional books. 

Much learning has been lavished on the construction of 
tabular presentments, intended to prove that the alphabets 
of all other languages have been derived from some one or 
other of the more ancient tongues; and certain similarities 
may be traced sufficient to offer strong grounds for the 
wordy controversy by which.each party traces the progress 
of language from “the river to the ends of the earth,” with 
only the difference as to whether the birthplace of learning 
be the river of Egypt or of Chaldea, of India or of China. 

Whether it is believed that the dim and shadowy resem- 
blances still lingering between the languages of nations 
now separated by oceans and continents, are to be traced 
back to the tongue spoken by the multitude upon the plain 
of Shinar, or that the original alphabet was expressed by 
Divine Power upon tablets of stone, the facts of history 
prove that the mind of man, craving the means of commu- 
nicating with his comrades, first finds it in oral language, 
and eventually requiring to give his thought permanent 
existence in some form of visible sign, either for preserva- 
tion to future times or for communication to the absent, is 
compelled to use some method of delineation, which is 
naturally at first hieroglyphic in character, and gradually 
progresses into simpler, readier, and more convenient 
shapes, until it reaches the current handwriting of our 
present civilized nations. 

So generally has this want been felt that nearly all 
nations have some method of representation, various forms 
of picture-writing being practised by every tribe upon the 
American continent, excepting the inferior races at the 
extreme North and South, as well as by all other savages 
except the most degraded aborigines of Africa. 

The first step in the progress towards a written language 
consists in the mere rude delineation in which the savage 
emblazons the glories of a victory in a meagre outline upon 
the rocky precipice that overhangs the scene, or warns his 
friend of danger by a picture of a bird’s feather, or offers 
peace to his enemy in the figure of a calumet. 

The next step of progress will attach to these pictures 
more complex and symbolical meanings. The design that 
at first merely expressed a fact, will be required to convey 
a thought, and the subtleties of the hieroglyphics are gradu- 
ally evolved by the necessities of the occasion. When 
these writings become numerous, and the records are more 
various and comprehensive, the symbolism grows burden- 
some as well as insufficient, and new ideas must demand 
new clothing, until the germs of an alphabet are at last 
developed. Thus, in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, the pic- 
ture came to represent the first sound of the name of the 
figure used, after the fashion in which our juvenile readers 
are taught that 

** A was an archer that shot at a frog, 


B was a butcher that had a big dog.” 


The theory that the alphabet has been produced by a 
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gradual transition from the simply pictorial to the altered 
or conventional, and lastly to the phonetic, receives con- 
firmation from the fact that in some languages certain of 
the letters resemble the forms of the thing of which they 
were at first the symbol. Thus, the Hebrew equivalent of 
our vowel @ is called Aleph, or the ox, and the original 
character itself bore a resemblance to the head and horns 
of an ox, so that in the nursery rhyme of the young Hebrew 
the a not only stood for, but veritably was, the aleph itself. 
In the same alphabet, the G, Ghimel, signifying camel, re- 
sembled the long neck and head of that animal; while the 
D, or Daleth, meaning a door, reproduces the door as de- 
lineated in Egyptian hieroglyphics. Similar, though less 
marked, resemblances have been found in other antique 
characters ; and by following this course of reasoning, it is 
claimed that links have been established between the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Hebrew and Pheenician 
alphabets, by which the ultimate origin of the shape and 
name of a number of our modern letters is traced back 
substantially as follows: 

A to Aleph, or an ox. 

B to a house, called Beth by the Hebrews. 

Ch or K to a vase, named Kelol by the Egyptians. 

D to a door or archway, called Daleth by the Hebrews. 

G or Gh to a camel, called Ghimel by the Hebrews. 

H to a hand. 

I or J to a hand or a hand and forearm. 

K to the palm of the hand, called Kaph by the Hebrews. 

M to a spot, or water, called Mem by the Hebrews. 

N to a fish or serpent. 

Ph or P to the mouth, called Phe by the Hebrews. 

R to the head, called Resch by the Hebrews. 

Sh or 8 to the teeth, called Shin by the Hebrews. 

Z to a line, or blade, or sound, called Zain by the Hebrews. 

In tracing an alphabet by this method, it would be only 
just to overlook a great amount of discrepancy as compara- 
tively non-essential, by allowing for the almost unlimited 
variation possible in a written character. It is a fact daily 
verified, for notwithstanding the efforts of generations of 
schoolmasters and the laborious endeavors of students to 
form their calligraphy upon received models, individual 
handwriting has the singular peculiarity of offering one of 
the most certain methods of revealing personal idiosyncra- 
sies, and varying with the endless varieties of the character 
of mind that finds unintentionally a sort of reflex in the 
character that flows from the pen. 

The Jewish Rabbis claim priority for the Hebrew alpha- 
bet in the assurance that it was used before the flood 
(Josephus alleges that he had seen the writing of Seth), and 
is the parent of all written languages; while their oppo- 
nents allege that the alphabet must be sought in that learn- 
ing of the Egyptians of which Moses was a master, or in 
the labors of the Pheenicians, by whom it was transmitted 
through Greece to the rest of Europe. A school of modern 
philologists, by the evidence drawn from linguistic research, 
also trace back to Chaldea, where the shepherds, as they 
watched their flocks, were either wooed into poetic revery 
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by the soothing breeze, or stimulated into studious observa- 
tion by the evolutions of the stars overhead, and thus 
became the source from which learning spread in two 
streams, one turning westward to find its first resting-place 
in Egypt, and the other eastward to be welcomed by the 
contemplative Hindu. 

There is little that is original or comparatively modern 
in our own alphabet. Still, like everything else connected 
with our language, it has undergone some modifications. 


The letter w is of comparatively modern origin, and it was | 


formed by a union of two w’s or 0's, the early English o 
being identical with w in the Latin. In the last century, 
the English alphabet proper contained but twenty-four 
letters, for j and consonant, although sometimes used, were 
not supposed to be entitled to the honors of a full admis- 
sion. The names of some of the letters have also been 
materially changed. Thus Z has been named Izzard, Zed, 
and Zee, by successive generations of American schoolboys ; 
and H, which we pronounce aitch, was up to a recent 
period, and perhaps is at present, called haitch by the best 
English authorities. 
—<e- 
NEW KIND OF PAPER. 

A new kind of paper, specially adapted for various kinds 
of clothing, has been invented in England. Both animal 
and vegetable materials are employed in its production, 
the former being New Zealand flax, jute, hemp, and cot- 
ton; and the latter, wool, silk, skins, etc. These matters 
are reduced to a pulp and bleached, and.then felted in ap- 
propriate machinery. The mixture of these materials gives 
a paper of extraordinary pliancy, flexibility, and strength, 
which may be sewn together as easily as woven fabrics, 
and make as strong a seam. Among the articles made of 


the paper are quilts and table-cloths, stamped with pat- | 


terns of great beauty; curtains, shirts, and various other 
articles of dress; a very good imitation of leather is made 
of it, of which furniture coverings and even shoes may be 
made. The last may be rendered waterproof by the intro- 
duction of oils and India rubber.— American Engineer. 
eco 

THE King of Sweden and Norway has recently granted 
to Mr. Nicholas Triibner, the London publisher, a gold 
medal, pro Literis et Artibus, to be worn with a blue ribbon. 
Mr. Triibner is favorably known to American publishers, 
both in a business capacity and as a courteous and attentive 
friend during their visits to London. In the literary world 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress. } 


A DICTIONARY OF TYPOGRAPHY 


AND 
ITS ACCESSORY ARTS. 





NUMBER V. 





Doe.—A familiar abbreviation of ‘document ;” ¢ ¢., the 
memorandum a compositor keeps of the quantity of work 
he has executed. 

Dotted Quadrats.—These are cast, similarly to leaders, 
in sizes from one te four ems, but with the dots much 
lighter and closer together, so as to imitate dotted brass 
rule, which they are intended te supersede for certain 
classes of work. They are very useful for setting collec- 
tion-cards, as a number of rows can quickly be set up, with 
similar rows of whites, allowing so many two ems or three 
ems for the squares, and the remainder for a wider column, 
upon which a name can be written. The required number 
of lines having been set, the compositor has then only to 
drop in the column rules and the table is complete, with 
the exception of the heading. f 

Double.—When a word, line, or sentence is composed 
twice over, it is called a ‘double.’ In presswork, a sheet 
is said to be doubled or muckled when, instead of one clear 
impression being upon it, there are traces of two indistinct 
ones. 


Double Atlas.—A size of drawing paper. The sheet is 
55 inches by 3114 inches. 

Double Cylinder.—See Machines. 

Double Dagger.—A reference mark, thus ({), which 
stands third in order, and follows the dagger or obelisk. 

Double Letters.—Two letters cast on one shank, as @, @, 
J, fi, te.—See Ligatures. 

Double Narrow.—A piece of furniture equal in breadth 
to two narrow quotations, or six Picas.—See Furniture. 

Double Pica.—The name of a type one size smaller than 
two-line Pica, and equal in depth to two Small Pica bodies. 
Reglet is also made to this body. 

Draw.— When a form has been badly locked up or the 
lines insufficiently justified, the action of the roller fre- 
quently causes one or more of them to be drawn up, either 
causing an “ out,” if the letter is removed altogether, or a 
batter, if it falls upon the face of the form. Care on the 
part of the compositor effectually guards against this acci- 


| dent. 


he is known as the editor and completer of Ludwig’s book | 


on the “ Literature of the Aboriginal Americans,” and as 
the author of a “ Bibliographical Guide to American Litera- 
ture.” 
eco 

Five English magazines are edited by women—Belgravia, 
by Miss Braddon; St. James, by Mrs. Riddle; English- 
woman's Domestic Magazine, by Mrs. Beeton ; and the Argosy, 
by Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Dressing a Chase.—Fitting a chase or form with the 
proper furniture or quoins.—See Margin. 

Drive Out.—Matter is driven out when it is set widely, 
or branched out. Many compositors indulge in a habit of 
spacing their matter widely near the end of a paragraph, 
in order to drive it out so as to secure a fat break-line. This 
system is reprehensible, as it disfigures the page, and 
should be checked by the reader marking it back on the 
proof. When, by reason of inseitions in an author’s proof, 


| the sheet is overrun, the surplus lines at the end are termed 


‘“*driven-out matter.” 
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Dropping Out.—When any letters, spaces, or quadrats | rolled over with varnish, as with ordinary ink, and after 


drop out of a form after it is locked up and being lifted 
from the imposing surface or the press. The causes of this 
are, bad justification, some of the leads riding, furniture 
binding, mixed fonts, etc. 

Dry Colors.—Of late years, the system has been adopted, 
with great success, of producing superior qualities of colored 
printing inks by mixing fine dry colors with varnish. The 
following particulars are extracted from the American 
Printer : ~ 

1. No more should be mixed at a time than will be required for the 
job in hand. 


2. Colored inks should be mixed upon a slate or marble slab, by | 
means of the muller, and never upon an iron or other metallic table. | 


The table, before mixing, should be thoroughly clean, and perfectly 
free froin the slightest soil or trace of other inks. 

3. For working colored inks, the roller should not be too hard, and 
should possess a biting, elastic face. When change of color is re- 
quired, it should be cleaned with turpentine, and a moist sponge 
passed over the face, allowing a few minutes for the roller to dry before 
resuming its use. 

4. Various shades may be produced by observing the following 
directions: 

Bricat Pink INK.—Use Carmine or Crimson Lake. 

DEEP ScaRLET.—To Carmine add a little deep Vermilion. 

Brieut Rep.—To pale Vermilion add Carmine. 

Deep Litac.—To Cobalt Blue add a little Carmine. 

Pave Litac.—To Carmine add a little Cobalt Blue. 

BriguTt Pace BLug.—Cobalt. 

Deer Bronze Biue.—Chineee. 

GREEN.—To pale Chrome add Chinese Blue; any shade can be ob- 
tained by increasing or diminishing either color. 

EMERALD GREEN.—Mix pale Chrome with a little Chinese Blue, 
then add the Emerald until the tint is satisfactory. 

AMBER.—To pale Chrome add a little Carmine. 

Deer Brown.—Burnt Umber, with a little Scarlet Lake. 


the impression is pulled the colors are dusted over it with 
a broad camel’s hair brush or a clean hare’s foot; some 
pressmen use wool. When the colors are well dried on 
the impression, the superfluous powder can be cleared off 
the sheet. 


E. 

Ear of the Frisket.—Otherwise, the thumb-piece. An 
iron projection at the edge of the frisket nearest to the 
workman. By taking hold of it he folds down, and also 
raises and unfolds, both the frisket and the tympan. 

Eighteenmo.—A sheet of paper folded into eighteen 
leaves, making thirty-six pages. It is usually termed 
eighteens, from being written 18mo; but is sometimes 
more correctly called Octodecimo. Also, the size of a page 


oroper for the eighteenth part of a “medium” sheet of 
g 


paper. 

Electrotyping.—A process which has recently come 
into use in place of stereotyping, to which it is superior in 
two ways, especially for wood-cuts or newspaper headings. 
The plate being of copper, and therefore much harder than 
type metal, long numbers can be more profitably and 
clearly produced ; and the strokes being finer, and the sunk 
parts deeper, the impression from an electrotype more 


| nearly approaches one from the type or engraving itself. 


The art of plating by electricity was invented almost sim- 
ultaneously by Spencer, of Liverpool, and Professor Jacobi, 


| of St. Petersburg, in 1837; made public by the latter, Octo- 


ber 5, 1838, and by the former, September 12, 1839. Mur- 


ray applied black-lead to non-metallic bodies as a conducting 
| surtace in January, 1840, and in the following April the 


PaLe Brown.—Burnt Sienna; a rich shade is made by adding a 


little Lake as above. 


Duck’s Bill.—A slip of card or stout paper, pasted on 
the tympan at the lower edge of the tympan sheet, to keep 
the sheet in place until the frisket reaches it. 

Dunean’s Machines.—A kind of letter-press printing 
machines invented by Mr. George Duncan, an engineer, of 
Liverpool, England, who claims to be the inventor of two- 
color printing machines, and believes that, by his machines, 
printing in two colors without removing the sheet is as 
easy of accomplishment as printing in one color only, and 
at a very material saving of cost. The most exact register 
is secured, and the distributing arrangements are very 
effective—three rollers passing completely over the form, 


first specimen of printing from an electrotype appeared in 


| a London periodical. For an account of the chemical pro- 


cesses involved, we must refer the reader to any elementary 


| book on the subject of electro-metallurgy, as well as for a 


thereby securing perfect distribution and uniformity of | 


color. - The other descriptions of machines produced by 
the same manufacturer are called the ‘“‘ Diamond” Single 


Cylinder Printing Machines, and “ Little Diamond” Job- | 
bing Machine. Each of these machines is characterized | 


by most important improvements. 

Duodecimo.—T he size of a book usually written ‘‘12mo.” 
It is formed by folding a sheet of paper into twelve por- 
tions or leaves, making twenty-four pages.—See Imposing. 


Dusting Colors.—These are similar to those described | 


above under the heading Dry Colors, only they are ground | 
in a mill to a very fine powder. In using them, however, | 


for printing purposes, instead of being mixed with the var- 
nish, they are dusted over it; that is to say, the form is 


| 


description of the utensils employed, such as the battery 
and the depositing trough; the metals, solutions, etc., are 
the same as those used in various trades which have util- 
ized electricity in this manner. What we propose to do is 
to show their special adaptation to the process of obtaining 
copper casts of type forms, and the system of preparing 
these for the press. Smee’s battery is the most preferable 
for this purpose The mechanical part of the process now 
familiarly known as electrotyping consists of molding, 
backing-up the plates, and finishing. Moldings may be 
made from wood-cuts. The most effectual molding sub- 
stance is the best yellow wax, to which two to fifteen per 
cent. of turpentine may be added in cold water to prevent 
it from cracking while cooking. New wax should be boiled 
several hours before molding. It should be kept in a large 
iron kettle, to be ladled out as required. Should it become 
burnt, itis useless. To prepare wood-cuts for molding, lock 
up the wood-cut in a chase, with a type-high bevelled metal 
border or bearer all round it. Brush the cut over sparingly 
with turpentine to remove the printing ink which remains 
on the block from the taking ef proofs. Should the cut 
be an old one, and the fine lines much clogged up, which 
the turpentine fails to remove, it is better to brush the cuts 
with a hard tooth-brush dipped in liquor potasse. The type- 
high bearers prevent the wax from spreading, and the fac- 
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simile of them forming an outside border to the shell, be- 
comes a barrier to the metal, retarding it from getting to 
the face of the shell during the process of backing; it also 
forms a wall for the dogs of the lathe to bite firmly to while 
the back of the plate is being turned. A wooden straight- 
edge should now be placed across the form to see if the cut 
is of the same height as the bearers; if not, the cut must be 
underlaid; for it is desirable that the cut should be a trifle 
higher than the bearers. Let the cut now stand until it is 
perfectly dry, then proceed to black-lead the form by placing 
it in the black-leading tray, and brush it over well with the 
black-lead, taking care that the cut be completely bronzed 
over, and that no particles of the lead be left in any of the 
fine lines of the engraving. The black-lead should be free 
from all adulteration. To prepare a type-form for mold- 
ing, when “low” spaces and quads are used, surround it 
with the bevelled type-high bearers, placing the bevelled 
side against the type. When locked up, and planed down 
perfectly even, lay the form on a board, and take it to a 
trough containing clean water; next mix plaster of Paris 
and clean water to the consistency of cream, then pour the 
mixture over the form, well plastering it with the hand 
into the lines and spaces. Let the form rest till the plaster 
begins to set, then, with a piece of reglet, scrape off the 
plaster level with the face of the letter, and with a water- 
brush wash out the plaster to the depth required, which 
should be to about the shoulder of the type. This process 
is exactly similar to the first in the plaster system of stereo- 
typing. Wellsluice the form at the back as well as the 
face, and stand it on end in the form-rack to drain for an 
hour or so. After observing that the form is tightly locked 
up, plane it again, so as not to crack the plaster, and see 
that the face of the form is even; take it to the black-lead 
trough, and bronze it well all over, as described for wood- 
cuts, taking care that the form is dry and free from mois- 
ture. It is now ready for being molded. The molding 
tray should be something in the shape of the form to be 
molded; it may be made of stereotype metal. In appear- 
ance it resembles a printer’s shallow galley, but surrounded 
on all four sides; about a Pica or an English in depth. 
Two pieces of stout copper wire are soldered on to the edge 
in such a manner that it may be suspended in the deposit- 
ing trough. Warm the molding-tray a little, lay it on a 
flat table, perfectly level, and with a tin ladle pour out the 
wax into the tray in a continuous stream, with a slow, 
steady, rotary motion, within an inch or so of the sides of 
the molding-tray. Let the wax set all over, and then 
brush over the surface with plenty of black-lead, laying it 
on with a soft camel’s-hair brush The sooner the black- 
lead is applied to the surface of the wax, without disturb- 
ing the wax or marking the surface with the hairs of the 
brush, the better will be the mold, as more black-lead will 
be held on the surface. The form or wood-cut must be 
molded while the wax is yet warm; but it must be per- 
fectly set. The temperature of the room in which this im- 
portant process is performed must be maintained at sum- 
mer-heat. The wax, in cooling, ought to present a smooth 
and even surface. The higher the temperature at which 
the wax is molded the less the pressure required. Now 
place the form exactly in the centre of the press, with the 


| melt the wax and commence again. 
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molding-tray containing the slightly-warm wax upon it, 
facing downwards. The amount of pressure requisite to 
displace the wax must be learned by experience; too shal- 
low an impression causes a deal of work for the building 
tool, and an unnecessary depth of dip may result in damage 
to the mold in delivery. To deliver the mold from the 
form, a pair of lifters is wanted, although a thin screw- 
driver may be used. Insert the lifters between the furni- 
ture of the form and the edge of the molding-tray at the 
top and bottom of the page, and gently, with a steady hand, 
apply leverage gradually until the mold is relieved from the 
mold or wood-cut. Should the mold not be a good one, 
Never lift a mold 
from the sides of the form, or damage will result to the 
raised excrescences of the mold, which are to form the 
counters in the plate. The building tool is made of cop- 
per. Have close at hand a small cauldron of melted wax, 
and a gas jet by which to warm the building tool. Draw 
the tool along the projections that are to be raised still 
higher, and the wax will follow. The object of this is, 
that where paragraphs or open work occur, the parts can 
be lowered, to obviate the necessity of chiselling the plates, 
as in stereotyping. The building tool can be heated by 


dipping it in molten metal, and the building can be done 


by holding the hot tool in one hand, and a stick of hard 
dry wax in the other, feeding the building tool as you go 
along the spaces between the lines. The mold having been 
finished and pronounced satisfactory, black-lead it all over, 
filling all its interstices, and brushing the black-lead well in. 
Now brush out all the particles of the latter, except what 
is bronzed on by the previous operation. A pair of bellows 
may be used, or a flat camel’s-hair brush. If the mold be 
held in the light, at a certain angle, the operator may dis- 
cern whether even the finest lines are highly polished. If 
any line or letters appear dull, the black-lead is not suffi- 
ciently blown or brushed out of such parts. To prepare 
the black-lead mold for immersion into the depositing 
trough, paint the back and sides, and also the edges of the 
molding-tray, leaving a spot here and there all round for the 
copper deposit to start from. These spots may be slightly 
scraped bright, to facilitate the deposit of the copper, which 
will shoot out from these spots towards the centre of the 
black-leaded surface, gradually covering it. As soon as it 
is placed in the depositing trough containing the copper 
solution, the molding-tray containing the mold must be 
hung on to the brass rod of the depositing trough with 
brass S hooks. The connections must all be clean and 
bright. The connection of the battery having been made, 
and the copper plate to be reduced placed in its proper 
position, the current of electricity being complete, submerge 
the mold in the sulphate of copper solution, hang it on to 
the S hooks, and see that the whole of the molding frame is 
under the solution, where it can remain until the deposit is 
sufficient to enable you to judge if all is going on well. 
Should the copper deposit in places where it is not re- 
quired, the spot must be dried, and the place stopped out 
with hot wax. The time usually occupied to deposit thick 
enough for ordinary purposes is twenty-four hours; but 
this must be regulated by judgment. To prevent air- 
bubbles forming on the face of the mold, take it out of the 
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trough and dip it in diluted methylated spirit (half spirit 
and half water). The copper being deposited of the re- 
quired thickness, proceed to disengage the shell from the 
wax by placing the mold with its back on an inclined 
board; then pour boiling water over the shell, gradually 
lifting it at one corner. The boiling water melts the sur- 
face of the wax, and allows the shell to be released, not, 
however, without having a thin coating of wax over the 


face of it, which should be washed out with a mixture of | 
turpentine, benzole, and powdered emery. To prepare the | 


shell for backing, procure a small earthenware gallipot; 
into this place some zinc cuttings. Take it into the open 
air and pour on a quantity of hydrochloric acid. The 
instant the acid comes in connection with the zinc heat is 
generated, an offensive gas is given off, and ultimately a 
soldering fluid is formed, which must stand till it is cool. 
The back of the shell may be evenly wetted with this fluid 
with a brush. The next step is to tin and back in the shell. 
Procure some good strip solder, fuse it, and pour from a 
ladle through a gauze strainer, letting it fall into water, 
which will cause it to become like irregular-shaped spots. 
Some of these must be sprinkled over the back of the shell, 
after it is wetted with the soldering fluid. For the next 
process a furnace is required, with a crane and tackle appa- 
ratus over it, to which is attached a pan, the shell being 
placed therein. Fix the tackle, swing the crane to its posi- 
tion, and lower the pan to the top of the type metal con- 
tained in the pot above the furnace. The heat must grad- 
ually extend itself to the shell and the solder, and when 
the solder is fused the shell will be tinned all over the back, 
and ready to receive the fused type-metal. The iron melt- 
ing pot should be square, with a flange; it should be about 
three inches deep. Lower gradually, till it floats on the 
top of the metal. The solder being melted, pour molten 
type metal (of the same temperature as the shell, if possi- 
ble) over the shell, gradually and with a rotary motion, 
until the shell shall be covered and thick enough to enable 
the electrotype to undergo the process of finishing. After 
remaining some time, draw up the pan, and let it cool as 
gradually as possible. The metal for backing-up must be 
poor, say a hundredweight of type-metal to an equal weight 
of lead, and five pounds of bar tin. The plate, when cool, 
must be released from the backing pan, and the face washed 
with turpentine, benzole, and emery powder. It must then 


The comparative of superiority is expressed in Spanish by the words 
mas... . . que; and that ofinferiority by menos . . . que. 
If a line or more be omitted, then the most approved 
marks are asterisks; as, 
Let us go forth in summer's glorious prime, 
And leave the din of cities for a while ; 
ns ° s From the breezy heights 
Of Pyrenean pinnacles behold 
Deep vales and forests, purple glens, and plains. 

Elzevir.—The modernized name of types cut in imita- 
tion of those used by the celebrated type founders and 
printers of Leyden—the Elsevier family. 

Em.—The square of the body of a type. An em Pica is 
the general unit of measurement in the length and breadth 
of pages. F'urniture, rule, leads, and bearers are made into 
sizes which are multiples or fractions of the Pica em. 

Embossed Typography.—A system of printing for the 


| use of the blind Instead of the application of color, the 


be dried and polished by rubbing it with sawdust, and it is | 


ready for having the back turned in the lathe. Having, by 


means of the plane and block, roughly squared the plate, | 
the en might be nearly the average, but as nearly all the 


pass a wooden straight-edge over it. Make it perfectly 
level, then “chuck” it into the lathe. The back now re- 
quires to be turned, taking off at one cut not more than a 
Long Primer or Pica at the most. The best gauge for the 
thickness of the plate is a Pica. The remainder of the pro- 
cess is the same as for stereotype (¢.7.). 

Ellipsis.x—The omission of part of a word is usually 
denoted by short lines or dashes of various lengths, accord- 
ing to the number of letters omitted, as T’he Right Hon. John 
B—t. If one or more words are omitted, or supposed to 
be omitted, it is more usual, and has a neater appearance, 
to use dots or leaders. Thus, 


surface of the sheet is embossed, and the characters can be 
distinguished by the contact of the fingers. Many systems 
are in use, ranging from modifications of the Roman alpha- 
bet to stenography, and each, according to its supporters, 
possessing many advantages. It has not been decided 
which is the best system, but the importance of the subject, 
involving the ability of the blind to read with ease and 
rapidity, has engaged the attention of many philanthro- 
pists Embossed typography was introduced in 1827. 

Emerald.—The name of a type one size larger than Non- 
pareil, and one smaller than Minion. 

En.—Half the breadth of an em, in any body of type. 
In reckoning the work done by compositors, in England, the 
en is considered as the equivalent of a letter. Thus, if the 
measure of a page be twenty ems Pica, there are forty ens in 
it, and the breadth of an en being taken as the average 
breadth of a type, the compositor is paid for setting up forty 
letters. But if a work is set up in any other type that may 
cause it to be a thick space more than the number of even 
ens in the width, an extra en is charged. Likewise, in cast- 
ing up the length of a page, an en counts for an extra em, if 
it is that much over the number of evenems. It is a rough- 
and-ready system, but not at all an accurate one, as a very 
little experimenting will show. A whole font, upper and 
lower, varies in breadth from a thick space to about an 
em ; all the capitals, except the J, being more than an en, 
while a large majority of sorts in the lower case, excepting 
the m, w, fi, fl, and a few sorts equal] to an en quadrat, are 
less than an en. Ifa capital letter was used in every word, 


composition comes out of the lower case, compositors are 
certainly losers by the present method of casting up matter. 
For example, the five vowels being the most frequently 
used in all body type, it will be found that instead of mak- 


| ing five ens, as they ought, they require a thin or thick 


space to make them so. In this case there are six pieces 


| composed and only five charged; a loss to the compositor 
| of one-sixth, which is brought out more plainly as follows : 
| The space between the colons is the space which ought to 


be occupied by the words, were the en the true average of 
the breadth. 
Sure my true love's natal day should inspire a thrilling lay. 
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In this case, sixty-one pieces have been lifted, but as the | 


space they occupy is only that of fifty-five ens, and the 
compositor is paid only for that number of letters, he loses 
one-tenth by the present system. In bastard fonts, the 
difference is still greater; but when the scale was altered, 
at the time of the advance-of-wages movement, a provision 
was made that an extra charge per thousand should be 
made on fonts whose lower case alphabet occupied less 
space than twenty-six ens.’ A committee of compositors 
was appointed in 1847, in London, to devise a better mode 
of casting up type, but failed in its object, the present mode 
of averaging being preferred to any other then suggested. 
In the United States composition is charged by ems only. 

Enamelled Cards.—Cards with a glazed surface, the fine 
glaze for which is obtained by employing sulphate of baryta. 
More difficulty is experienced in working enamelled cards 
than ivory or ordinary cards, on account of the tendency 
of the enamel to peel off and adhere to the face of the type, 
especially with colored inks. Cards that have been in 
stock for twelve months are better than new ones for print- 
ing purposes. Pressmen manipulate the ink in various 
ways to prevent the enamel coming off on to the type ; some 
use varnish ; others grind up a very small piece of soap in 


the ink. The harder the substance in the tympan the | 


better—millboard in preference to sheets—so as to give 
only a surface impression. 

End a Break.—Ending with a broken or short line, as 
in the case of an ordinary paragraph. It is the exact re- 
verse of ‘‘end even”’ or ‘“‘ make even” (@. 2.). 

English.—The name of a type one size larger than Pic: 
and one smaller than Great Primer. In Germany it is 
called by the name of “ Mittell;’”’ by the French and Dutch, 
“St. Augustyn,” from the fact that the writings of that 
father were the first works which were done in that size 
letter. 

-2coe-r 
{[Communication.]} 
MODERNIZED OLD STYLE. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Cireular : 


Srr :—The use of a modified and modernized form of 


old style of type has spread so rapidly in this country and 


in England, that it seems inevitably destined to become 
the book type of the future. Many skillful printers who at | 


first resented its introduction as a retrograde step, have 
been compelled to surrender their prejudices to the demands 
of the publishers and the public, as they have added font 
after font of modernized Old Style to their stock in trade, 
while printers and publishers—like the Lippincotts and tie 
Harpers—have adopted a similar course. Whatever may 
be the theoretical objections to this new-fangled Old Style, 
it has, to my eyes, the great advantage of being less weari- 
some to the reader than the beautiful and clear-cut modern 
faces which dazzle by their very uniformity. The modern- 
ized Old Styles maintain in an equal, if not in a superior 


degree (as compared with their predecessors) the mathe- | 


matical regularity which is the crowning glory of the 
Roman alphabet; while their slight divergencies from 


monotonous uniformity afford welcome and needed relief. 
Something more than mere caprice has superinduced this 
return to a style of type closely analogous in form to the 
Roman letters used by the early printers of Italy four cen- 
turies ago, which were based, by them, upon the original 
characters as they were depicted in old manuscripts and on 
monuments, 

So far the modernized Old Style has not found its way, to 
any considerable extent, into the newspapers; but if the 
opinion extends among the reading public that it is more 
grateful to the eye than the prevailing newspaper styles, 
progressive journalists will be prompt to recognize and 
gratify this growing taste. OLD STYLE. 

ooo, 
PRINTING IN THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 

One of the editors of the New York Observer is making 
the tour of the world. Here is a brief sketch from Shang- 
hai, which shows some of the difficulties of book-making 
in China: 

One of the first places that I visited on reaching Shang- 
hai, was the Mission Press of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States—a wisely founded institution, which has 
been doing a great work. It is the most extensive printing 
establishment in China, and has been sending its light into 
Japan as well. The great work of Dr. Hepburn, of Yoko- 
hama—his quarto Japanese Dictionary—was printed at 
this press; and during the last year, the third edition, 2,400 
copies, of another Japanese dictionary, the first two editions 
of which was printed at Yeddo, has been printed. It is a 
type foundry as well as a printing house, and, with judi- 
cious and liberal management, it may be made an im- 
portant engine for good in time to come as it has been in 
the past. During the year 1868, 25,000,000 pages were 
printed at this press; and in the present year the whole of 
the New Testament and of Pilgrim’s Progress has been 
admirably electrotyped. I have before me a copy of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress in Chinese, illustrated with engravings 
drawn and executed here, and also a copy of the “ Peep 
| of Day” in Chinese, from the same press. 

On entering this extensive printing establishment, I was 
confronted with a series of amphitheatres, in the interior of 
| each of which stood a compositor; and I saw at a glance 
| the immensity of the work which every one who learns to 
read or speak or print the Chinese language has to en- 
| counter. Each one of these amphitheatres was what 
| printers call a case, containing, not twenty-six letters as in 
| English printing offices, but more than six thousand differ- 
| ent characters of types, and, with the combinations that are 
made, more than thirteen thousand. I do not much won- 
| der that the Chinese adhere to their old method of engrav- 
| ing everything on wood that they print, for I should be 
| very loath to attempt to hunt up many letters or words 
out of the six thousand boxes that I saw befure me. 


And yet this mode of printing is a great improvement on 
| the old 
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NO. XX. 

Among the initiates of the year, mention may be made 
of a number whose experiences and adventures and 
characteristics were peculiar. 

James N. Davis was an apprentice of Wm. Ogden Niles, 


of Hagerstown, afterwards of Baltimore, and finally of | 
Washington, to which latter city Niles’ Register was trans- | 


ferred, and where it died. Subsequently Mr. Davis went 
into the employment of Blair & Rives, where he continued 
a number of years. When they sold out to Ritchie & Heiss, 
in 1845, he probably found employment in the same office 


| 


with the new firm. Subsequently he was fortunate enough | 


to procure a clerkship, which he retains to this day. Dur- 


ing the administration of John Tyler, a large number of | 


printers—members of the Society and others—projected 


and carried out an anniversary supper. To this entertain- | 
ment the President was invited. The guests had assembled | 


in goodly numbers, among whom was ex-President John 
Quincy Adams. Although many distinguished gentlemen 
besides were present, the absence of Mr Tyler was re- 
gretted, and a special detail was made from the Committee 
of Arrangements to proceed by carriage to the White 
House and bring Mr. Tyler, nolens volens, to the banquet. 
This detail consisted of Mr. Davis and Wm. J. Delano. 
The mission had a most ludicrous denowement. The badge 
of the Society consists of a silver rule depending from a 
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and afterwards into the Union and States. During the long 
recess between sessions, in 1841, probably, in connection 


| with Lewis G. Reed, also a printer from New Hampshire, 


he started a Daguerrean gallery here, and at that time 
the only one in the city. Unfortunately for profit, the art 
was too new and they too unskillful in chemistry and 
manipulation to produce creditable pictures. Every one 
was solarized, and each might have been mistaken for a 
“Fifteenth Amendment.” They itinerized through the 
Uprer Valley of Virginia, with about the same general 
result, but a less critical set of patrons. Later in life Mr. 
Farnham took the California fever, went there with others, 
made money, and is still on the Pacific. 

Wm. T. Butters also came from New Hampshire. His 
advent here was as a reader at the Globe. His chief busi- 
ness peculiarity consisted in so magnifying his “marks” 
that a clean proof looked foul, while a really dirty one re- 
sembled the chirography of Rufus Choate or Charles J. 
Ingersoll. He left here for New York, where he is pre- 
sumed still to be. 

Frank A. Harry belonged to Winchester, Virginia, where 
he was fellow-apprentice with John W. Hollis and Edmund 
M. Heiste, the latter long a telegrapher in Philadelphia, 
and both members of the Society. Harry was only a 
passable printer, but he was always equal to any emer- 
gency. He avoided first-class offices, and in this way was 
thrown into a kind of business connection with Wm. Greer, 
with whom he continued long enough to realize money 
sufficient to buy out a small lottery office, when it was no 
crime to sell tickets. He made considerable money, which 


| some of his relatives inherited at his death a few years 


button-hole by a blue ribbon. Arrived at the Presidential | 


Mansion, they inquired for Mr. Tyler, who was then enter- 
taining a brilliant party in the East Room. The usher, 
seeing the foreign “‘ orders’’ dangling from the button-hole, 
obsequiously divested them of their cloth cloaks and hats, 
inquired their names, threw open the ample doors, and 
ushered Mr. Davis and Mr. Delano into the presence of the 
assembled company with courtly ostentation, as if lions of 


the occasion. Having scarcely passed the threshold, they | 


were rooted to the floor; but Mr. Tyler stepped forward, 
and relieved their embarrassment. They explained their 


visit, but were unsuccessful in securing the presence of | 


their distinguished guest, and returned to more congenial 
company. Many a joke was poked at both, in after years, 
about playing ambassadors. 

Andrew M Thomas was so cosmopolitan that we cannot 
locate his birthplace, though he is thought to have been a 


| 


Pennsylvanian. In this city he was the protégé of Wm. M. | 


Gwin, of Mississippi, in which State he once resided. He 
was a good printer, reader, etc , and remarkably handsome. 
H. 8. M. Farnham was from New Hampshire, and being 


a Democrat, of course found his way into the Globe office, 


back. He was very small of stature, but well propor- 
tioned, and always dressed with taste. He was a pleasant 
companion, and the best mimic we ever knew. Had he 
taken to the stage, as a man-monkey he would have laid 
Parsloe, Hervio Nani, or any. of the celebrities in that line, 
in the shade. One of his richest imitations was of the late 
John C. Rives preparing to roll ten-pins. One was a giant, 
the other a dwarf; yet the imitation was so close as to 
convulse all beholders. Mr. Rives himself witnessed the 
performance once, and was rarely known to play ten-pins 
afterwards. 

William A. Fitzgerald came from Massachusetts, but 
ever afterwards remained in Washington, until his death in 
1867. He was a quiet, painstaking printer, with more 


| application than genius in his profession. After years of 


employment at case, chiefly in the office of Gales & Seaton, 
he took the position of reader on the National Intelligencer, 
but retired, prior to 1865, to devote himself to a seed store 
as successor to Mr. and Mrs. Gardener, but which had for 
years been attended to by his wife, and is still kept by her. 

The only remaining member to be noticed is James L 


Bennett. He served his time with Peter Force. After 


years of employment in the Globe office, with Wilson, 
Farnham, and others, he went to California, and at once 
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plunged into prospecting. About noon, one day, he sepa- 
rated from his companions to lunch at a short distance 
from them, as they supposed, but was never seen or heard 
of afterwards. To this hour impenetrable mystery shrouds 
his fate. Poor Bennett! we hope thou art still in life and 
prosperous, and that fate has been kinder to thee than our 
fears anticipate. 

There were a number of others, but too little is known of 
their previous and subsequent lives to justify notice. 

At the twenty-sixth, anniversary meeting, January 2, 
1841, the auditing committee reported receipts of the year, 
$137.40 ; expenditures, $102 79; total, available and un- 
available, $1,074.23. The annual election was held, result- 
ing in the election of James F. Haliday, President; Wm. 





Woodward, Vice-President; A. T. Cavis, Recording Secre- | 


tary; Wm. J. Delano, Corresponding Secretary; and M. 
Caton, Treasurer. 

Nothing of importance transpired until April, when a 
committee was appointed to remonstrate with employers 
having power presses, for doing work for those having no 
such machinery at prices below journeymen’s wages. No 
report was ever made from this committee, so far as the 
journal shows. Perhaps it was unnecessary. At this day 


the proposition looks impertinent; but at that time a great | 


deal of the work was done on hand presses, and the old 
fogies were jealous of machine printing, lest they should 
lose employment. 

The President laid before the Society a handbill posting 
an-employer in Cincinnati, signed John Rea. This was a 
more dignified mode of treating mean employers than 
ratting them, and kept the party doing it outside the con- 
spiracy laws. 


A very useful committee was raised at this meeting, | 


styled the Committee on Alimony, to whom all applica- 
tions were required to be made, with power to draw on the 
treasurer for necessary funds; but dissatisfaction very soon 
ensued, and in September the committee was abolished. 

On the 5th of April, a special committee was called, in 
consequence of the death of President Wm. H. Harrison, 
when the following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That with feelings of the deepest regret this Society 
laments the death of William Henry Harrison. 

Resolved, That the Society will unite with their fellow-citizens in 
paying the last tribute of respect to his remains. 


And the necessary committee was appointed to carry out | 


the last resolution. On the 7th the funeral took place, and 
the Society made a creditable feature in the procession, 


which was one of the most mournful pageants that had, up | 


to that time, been seen at the federal capital. 


bers any whom we can single out as entitled to promi- 
nence. 

The new year, January 1, 1842, was ushered in by a 
goodly array of new proposals for membership. The 








$220.85 ; resources, $973 07. The election resulted in the 
choice of the former officers, except that P. H. Brooks suc- 
ceeded Mr. Delano as Corresponding Secretary. 

Two cases of infraction of the apprentice laws were re- 
ported, in both of which the boys were discharged by their 
employers. Perhaps the action which evicted them from 
the business was the very best thing that could have hap- 
pened to each—for one became a most estimable priest of 
the Catholic Church, and the other a very successful busi- 
ness man, now retired in feeble health, 

The greater part of the January, February, March, and 
April proceedings relates to apprentices taken in violation 
of agreement, to delinquent members, and amendments to 
the constitution. During this time the writer made a 
report on apprentices taken in the several offices of the 
city since the adoption of these regulations, showing that 
out of ten cases there were but three in which the rules 
were complied with; and the remark is ventured that this 
result must follow any general or special plan adopted either 
by the International or local Unions. It is useless to dis- 
cuss the matter. The subject is environed with difficulties 
inherent in our institutions and industries. Our people are 
too independent in sentiment, and too alive to the advance- 
ment of themselves and children, to be hampered with 
legal restraints. . Besides, labor is more abundant than 
demand in all employments, and this necessarily leads to 
irregular engagements, that hang loosely upon employer 
and employed. This redundancy results from rapid natu- 
ral increase of home population and influx of emigrant 
labor. Our traditional policy cannot be departed from of 
inviting foreigners to our shores, no matter what comes of 
it, so long as they come in a legitimate way; and we must 
trust to diversified employment for remedy of evils. 

At the April meeting, Mr. Haliday’s resignation as 
President was offered and accepted. 

May, June, July, August, and September were chiefly 
spent in elaborating a plan to found a library, which only 
failed for want of money ; and the whole scheme, like many 
other similar ones in the Society’s history, was abandoned. 

At the November meeting, Mr. C. B. King, a prominent 
artist of this city, generously presented the Society with a 





portrait of Benjamin Franklin, of great artistic merit, which 


still adorns the walls of the Society's room as one of its 
chief treasures. Proper acknowledgments were ordered to 
be made. And so ended the year 1842. 

Among the initiates of the year may be mentioned John 
Scott Cunningham, now purser in the navy. Originally of 


| Charleston, 8. C., when a small boy he went to case in the 
The balance of the year was devoid of other than local | 
interest; nor do we find among the names of the new mem- | 


Courier office, and afterwards removed with his stepfather’s 
fumily to Washington, where he completed his trade. 
Probably it was during Pierce’s administration he received 
the appointment of purser, and no officer of that grade is 
more popular or discharges his duties more acceptably to 


| the service than Mr. Cunningham. 
Committee on Books reported receipts of $107.38; expenses, | 


“ae George B. Wallace, now of the New York Herald, 






































and its chief political editor, was proposed, but his move- 


ments were so erratic, that he scarcely ever remained long 


enough in the business to consummate election. In lieu of 
biography, if we had the Doctor’s “ Printer on a Tramp,” 
containing an account of his reception by a Pennsylvania 


| employers are liberal men; and even in the long summer 


landlord, when he found he was a printer, we would gladly | 


give it here, as the most acceptable notice of this original 
genius. For years he corresponded from Washington with 
the Ohio Statesman ; then for the New York Herald, in 
which he has been employed for years as chief of staff. 
Among the earliest of the Bohemians, dating back thirty 
years, his talents, experience, and expanding capacity for 
business make him an acquisition to the Herald. 

Edward C. Dyer was a Globe boy, who completed his 
apprenticeship with the close of the previous: year. 
was a good compositor, and so dignified in deportment as 
to have earned the designation of judge, which he retained 
among his associates. He did not remain very long in the 


| Mr. Canfield served in the City Councils and Board of 


He | 


trade, but passed into general business as auctioneer, which | 


was prosecuted successfully for several years, when he 
opened a large wine and liquor store with equal prosperity, 
from which he was released by death about two years 
since. 


Thomas Martin came here from the classic town of Get- | 


tysburg, Pennsylvania, but served his apprenticeship on the 
old Globe. After passing through the varied changes inci- 
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dent to printer life in Washington, of work and no work, | 


he went to Baltimore, where he engaged in an advertising 
agency. 
consumption in his enfeebled system, and consigned him to 
the grave years ago. 

Thomas Caton, the son of our Treasurer, was also a 
Globe graduate, and a most accomplished and expert rule- 
and-figure hand. Of reticent manner, though genial dis- 
position, he was generally esteemed by his office companions 
and associates. He has been dead for several years. 


Always a sufferer from dyspepsia, time developed | 


| nati on the first days of June last. 


| sand dollars. 


Edwin J. Klopfer was thrown upon the craft by the | 


Madisonian office. 
printing runs in the family—two brothers and a brother-in- 
law having engaged in it besides the father. The subject 
of this notice was a “swift,” and few could fill a stick 
more rapidly or do work more accurately. A man of exact 
information, industry, and clerkly qualifications, with 
popular manners, he succeeded to the position of mayor's 
clerk in this city, under Richard Wallach, and passed out 
when Bowen was chosen to that position two years ago. 
Since then Mr. Klopfer has been acting as magistrate and 
general conveyancer. 


He was the son of an old member; and | 


| hard to show, by a single act passed upon by that body, in 


Charles I. Canfield served his time with Peter Force, and | 
at once connected himself with the Society on attaining his | 


majority. He is now President for the second time. Mr. 
Canfield has been a fixture in the Congressional Globe office 
for a quarter of a century, and is still comparatively young 
and well kept. He is general maker-up, and nearly all the 
matter of that large establishment daily passes through his 
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hands. Perhaps no man of that office is more conversant 
with the peculiarities of the work than he, as he began and 
has progressed with all its changes and expansions. His 











































recesses, the principal resident staff, with nothing to do, 
are paid regularly each week. Mr. Canfield has been pru- 
dent, raised a large family, and has the advantage of a 
handsome residence and some rentable property to shelter 
and rely upon in the downhill of life. During several terms 


Aldermen, and has the respect of all who know him. 

John Larcombe acquired his knowledge of the business 
at Gales & Seaton’s. At a later day he went into the em- 
ployment of Cornelius Wendell, and thence into the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office. At Wendell’s Mr. Larcombe 
became money clerk and paymaster, and has since retained 
that position at the Government Office. Faithful, honest, 
and exact, the public employment holds no man more reli- 
able and no officer more trustworthy. Even at the general 
reconstruction, under A. M. Clapp, Mr. Larcombe was 
spared; and we hope for him a long lease of his important 
and responsible position. 


~~ oo 


(Communication. ]} 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
ITS LAST SESSION REVIEWED BY ONE WHO 
WAS NOT A MEMBER, 


THE LABORS OF 

The July number of the PRrnTERs’ CrRCULAR contains a 
very complete report of the proceedings of the last session 
of the International Typographical Union, held in Cincin- 
In reading this report 
one is forcibly struck with the lack of business capacity 
and energy exhibited by the members of that body in 
advancing the interests of the Typographical Union. The 
session cost the Union printers of the country several thou- 
Every delegate received a fair compensation 
for his time, and all expenses paid; the officers were voted 
liberal salaries, and there were other expenses incidental to 
the holding of such a convention. Simply as a business 
transaction, delegates were in duty bound to labor faith- 
fully for the interests of the craft at large. But it would be 





what respect the craft at large is materially benefitted by its 
assembling. 

Members of the convention appeared to give themselves 
up rather to sight-seeing and feasting than to the more 
laborious duties at hand. Complimentary invitations 
showered in upon them from all quarters, which were 
promptly accepted. Visits to the beer vaults of breweries 
and to saloons, the free access to billiard halls, etc., were 
privileges and opportunities and sources of enjoyment which 
could not be slighted nor neglected. Delegates to our 
| International Unions should certainly not be denied the 
right to enjoy themselves, but they should constantly bear 
| the old adage in mind, ‘“ Business before pleasure.” 
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The negro question is still open for discussion and agita- 


tion, from which no good can possibly result to our society, 
but much evil may. The International Union will be 
compelled at some time to take one horn of the dilemma. 
In all probability the question will force itself before the 
next annual session, perhaps in the shape of an appeal. If 
a negro printer is admitted into one Subordinate Union, 
and another should refuse to accept his card and acknow- 
ledge him as a fellow-craftsman, trouble would at once 
spring up between Subordinate Unions, which could only 
be settled by an app 2al to the International Union. 

On the subject of strikes nothing was done, yet it is one 
of the utmost importance to the craft. Last year Union 
printers were defeated in many instances, where they sought 
to accomplish their objects by strikes. And why was it? 
One cause lies in the fact that there are too many printers 
in the country who are not members of our Union. 
It may be admitted as a fact in most instances, that it is 
easier to control a printer in the Union than out of it. 
If a printer is out of the Union he is an avowed enemy to 
our society, and will avail himself of every opportunity to 
get the upper hand of it. Great efforts should therefore be 
made to bring every printer within the pale of the Union, 
instead of keeping them out on the most trivial causes, as is 
now the case. There should also be some general law 
governing strikes, so that no individual or clique, for 
merely imaginary. grievances, could involve Unions in 
serious and often disastrous difficulties with proprietors. 
And when strikes do occur, they should be investigated 


and reported upon, in order that other Unions may profit | 


by them. 


The question of establishing an International Life In- | 


surance Company was disposed of in the usual ‘ do- 
nothing”? way. 
session as well as at the next, and submitted to the Subor- 
dinate Unions for their ratification this year, and become a 
law at the next meeting of the International Union. The 
system cannot now be put into operation for at least two 
years. 

The idea of employing a general organizer, whose duty 
shall be to organize new Unions and look to the general 
welfare of the craft, is a very excellent one; but the dis- 
trict plan system appears to be a rather weak invention, 
and not calculated to be of much practical benefit to our 
society. 

A resolution declaring sub-lists injurious to, and subver- 
sive of, the best Union principles, was tabled. The demand 
among traveling printers is universal fur the abolition of 
sub-lists. They are wrong in principle and an outrage in 
practice, and are no doubt the means of driving many 
printers from our Union in disgust. 

Nothing was done in reference to the Government Print- 
ing Office, which is regarded by many as a piece of political 
machinery, and an insult to, and outrage upon, the laboring 
classes of the country. 


A plan could have been drawn up this | 
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The Postal Telegraph question was entirely ignored, not- 
withstanding its successful operation would break up the, 
gigantic telegraph monopolies controlled by the Associated 
Press, and be the means of adding a large number of daily 
papers to the now limited list published, and thereby mate- 
rially benefitting journeymen printers. 

A project for establishing a Home for Disabled Printers 
was referred to a committee, who reported that they 
deemed the plan submitted to them impracticable, and thus 
the matter was dropped. Anything is impracticable to men 
not alive to the progressive spirit of the age, and dead to 
the calls of suffering humanity. But to live, energetic 
men, who have the amelioration of the afflictions of their 
more unfortunate fellow-craftsmen sincerely at heart, some 
plan would not only have been practicable, but acted upon 
at once. 

There is room for improvement and reform in many 
other things relating to the welfare of printers and Typo- 
graphical Unions. The country is yearly becoming more 
densely populated, and new laboring classes are springing 
up to enter the fields of industry. The negro is no longer 
to be looked upon as in the days of slavery. From the 
Orient the Celestials are flocking to our shores, and being 
introduced into many sections of the country hitherto un- 
known to them, threatening to revolutionize the present 
system and price of labor. It is capital against labor, and 
all laboring classes are either directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in all subjects relating to industrial pursuits. 

+<ce> 
TRAGEDY IN A PRINTING OFFICE. 

Charles Austin, a compositor on the Council Bluffs (Iowa) 
Times, was shot in the office of that paper by Jas. M. Bell, 
on the 2ist of June. Bell had been “subbing” for Austin 
during the day, but about six o’clock in the afternoon, he 
left the Times office and went over to the Nonpareil, remain- 
ing there a short time, when he returned. Some words 
then ensued between the two men, when Bell, leveling a 
pistol at Austin, fired, shooting Austin through the head. 
Bell was born in Cincinnati. 

Charles Austin is thirty-three years of age, and is an old 
jour printer, having “ tramped” the United States from 
the Atlantic to the Missouri, and from the lakes to the gulf. 
He was an eccentric genius, intelligent and pleasant, and, 
like most old jour printers, was possessed of an inexhausti- 
ble fund of anecdote and humor. He had all the proverbial 
generosity of the true printer, and his last penny was at the 
service of any one who used him well. 

aioe — 

Tuomas & THOMAS, newspaper and magazine publishers 
at Boston, paid $50 and costs the other day for rejected 
and destroyed manuscripts, the Supreme Court ruling that 
the manuscripts were the property of the author until the 
publishers paid for them, and that in neglecting to return 
them to the author they became liable for their value. 
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CYLINDRICAL TYPE PRINTING MACHINES. 


BY HECTOR ORR. 


Read before the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, at their Stated 
Meeting, March 16, 1870. 

I shall assume that the Franklin Institute is interested in 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, and that type printing is 
the main instrument of such diffusion. If these assump- 
tions are disputed, I will ask that some future time be set 
for the arguments thereupon, and will proceed now to 
offer a few thoughts on the process and progress of type 
printing. 

Less than fifty years ago 500 impressions per hour was 
the utmost amount that could be produced by two pro- 
ficient workmen on the best press then known in America 
—the sheet of paper measuring 18 inches by 23 inches. 
We now have machines which print 25,000 impressions 
per hour, the sheet being four times the size of the former 
one ; our present speed thus rating with that first named as 
200 to 1. It required three hundred and fifty years to 
attain 500 impressions per hour, and then, in our own gene- | 
ration, the speed increased two hundred-fold. 

Whence, then, this enormous acceleration? The answer 
is not a long one, though capable of great elaboration: it 
has been attained by the substitution of curved surfaces for 
flat ones in the chief points of contact. In our particular | 
department of art it has no rival in importance, and few | 
equals in the whole range of mechanics. It gives us an 
economy of power, time and space, each one of which re- 
sults might give its author enduring fame, and which, 
united, make a desert truly illustrious. 

That others may judge if this commendation is too em- 
phatic, I will ask leave to describe, in few words, the | 
process to which it applies. 

If we take a common pin and score a soft metal or even 
a waxen surface by it, we may take from such lines a num- 
ber of impressions of quite delicate outline by very simple | 
means—the dead surface surrounding the inscription meet- 
ing the impressive force and bearing it off. But in type 
printing we must imagine the pin’s point to be turned up, | 
and the color and impression to be applied there. This 
evidently demands a careful operation, to complete which 
the types were placed ‘upon a flat surface laboriously 
smoothed, and a similarly prepared impressing surface was 
forced perpendicularly down upon the letters—both being | 
carefully guarded from vibration. Now, to change these 
surfaces to curves, and to expect to bring a clear impres- 
sion therefrom, required a large share of mechanical | 
courage. 

Yet it was found; and I am glad to be able to name the 
great genius who accomplished the feat. Mr. W. Nichol- 
son, editor of the London Philosophical Journal, was the 
man. In the year 1790, he obtained letters patent for an | 
improved printing press; and his formal specifications of 
his means and results cover nearly every important point 
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of all his successors. His description is one of the most 
surprising first attempts at invention that I ever read. 
James Watt had but well finished the steam engine, when 
Nicholson (another Scotchman, I suspect) conceived the 
cylinder press ; and these two have given our planet a new 
history. 

I Rave said that Nicholson had a well-defined idea of 
type printing by curved surfaces, but he had no adequate, 
nor even sympathizing mechanical assistants. He insisted 
on placing the types upon a cylinder, and of bringing other 
cylinders against the first to apply the ink and give the 
impression ; but no type founder of his generation could 
meet his requirements, and the entire printing trade was 
bitterly opposed to his invention. As editor of the Philo- 
sophical Journal, we may suppose that he had both patience 
and perseverance ; and truly he needed both, and time and 
money besides. But all these were insufficient to produce 
a complete machine ; he died uncrowned by success—mor- 
tal, yet invincible ! 

Some twenty-four years after the date of Nicholson’s 
patent, a Saxon German, named Koenig, produced a print- 


| ing machine in London, embracing a portion of the cylin- 


drical principle. He kept the form of types flat, and gave 
the impression by the circle—(a wise man, who took, 
thankfully, one-half of the former enthusiast’s loaf.) The 
Times newspaper was printed on such a machine in Novem- 
ber, 1814, and its inventor continued to build and improve 
printing presses for the remainder of his life—retiring to 
Germany, and there becoming quite celebrated. 

In 1816, Edward Cowper patented a cylinder printing 
press, which still further realized Nicholson’s idea. Stereo- 
otype plates had by this time appeared, and Cowper had 
these bent and fastened to one of his curved surfaces. 


| Cowper also applied, successfully, the celebrated glue and 
molasses roller—though he was not the inventor of it. 

In 1825, David Napier (who had previously built other 
cylindrical presses) completed a double cylinder and bed 
press for book work, which is highly praised by Mr. Han- 
sard, in his 7ypographia. 

In all this time American printers had kept rigorously to 


flat surfaces. The Columbian hand press (superior to any 
other of this class in the world for years) was invented in 
Philadelphia in 1817. In 1826, Mr. Treadwell, of Boston, 


| brought out a platen press running 500 impressions -per 


hour, which was introduced in Philadelphia the following 
year. Ina short interval of time, Isaac Adams, of Boston, 
produced his style of platen press, which ran about 750 im- 
pressions per hour. In 1839, David Morrison, of London, 
patented the “rotary press,” attaching movable types to a 


| revolving cylinder, and thus, at length, attained Nichol- 


son’s idea. 

In 1847, Messrs. Hoe & Co., of New York, patented their 
‘Rotary Type Printing Machine,’ which, by various im- 
provements and extensions, has well-nigh rolled over the 
world. This machine is composed of a great central cylin- 
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der, on which movable types are securely held by ingenious | 


contrivances, and made to pass under a series of inking 
rollers and impression cylinders arranged around the cir- 
cumference, where numerous skilled assistants ‘‘feed’’ in 
the sheets. 
ten feeders each, and execute 25,000 impressions per hour. 
They are in use in nearly all the large newspaper offites in 
America, and in London, Paris, and various other impor- 
tant centres of civilization on the globe. 


And now we come, to the latest development of these | 
| 


machines, perfected and built in our own city, known as 
* Bullock’s Self-Feeding and Perfecting Press.’”’ The paper, 
in a continuous roll, resting in simple socket bearings, has 
its outer edge taken between cylinders and is there cut into 
uniform sheets, each of which is seized by fingers on a 


The largest of these machines now made have | 





cylinder and brought against the first type cylinder; it then | 


passes to a large cylinder, where its face is reversed and 
drawn against the second type cylinder, and then carried 
down and onward to the “ fly belts,” 
pleted sheets on the fly board. The press is started by : 


lever, and no other manual aid is needed except to lift | 


away the pile of printed sheets. 

This machine occupies 11 feet by 6 feet, and is also 6 feet 
in height. 
without the touch of human hand, except to start it—feed- 
ing itself with paper, printing both sides of the sheets, and 
piling the same in a neat heap at the rate above named. 


per hour, with the attendance of ten trained men; but 
prints its sheets on one side only, and costs $52,000. 
Bullock’s press prints 20,000 impressions per hour, en- 
tirely automatically, and is sold for $20,000. 
To all this triumphant achievement there is one sad fact 
which I will venture to append. 


| miles the start. 
for about twenty miles above Fort Lee, are sure to attract 
It will execute 20,000 impressions per hour | 
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NEW JERSEY EDITORIAL EXCURSION. 

The Editorial Association of the State of New Jersey 
indulged in their fourteenth annual summer excursion last 
June. The programme this year was the most extensive 
the Association has ever attempted to carry-out, including 
a visit to Lake George, Fort Ticonderoga, and the world- 
renowned Saratoga Springs—the route of travel being 
nearly one thousand miles, through some of the grandest 
lake, river, and mountain scenery in America. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 21, the excursion party, 
numbering over two hundred ladies and gentlemen, began 
to assemble on board the steamer Vanderbilt, at Pier 44, 
North River, New York. All the principal cities of the 
State were represented by delegates, South Jersey having 
her full quota present, Bridgeton alone adding thirteen to 
the number. Among the party were many outside of the 
editorial fraternity—prominent legal, medical, and business 
men from our own and other States. 

Leaving New York city at 6 P. M., the mammoth 
steamer proceeded on her way up the Hudson, and before 
night set in had passed Fort Washington, Fort Lee, the 
Palisades, Yonkers, Irvington, Nyack, Sing Sing, and 


, < | thousands of handsome villas and cottages which line the 
which pile the com- | 


banks of this beautiful river. 
to show the 
had put on 
steamer St. 


The captain of the steamer, 
New Jersey editors the swiftness of his boat, 
a full _ of steam, and passed the splendid 
John, of the rival line, which had nearly two 
The Palisades, which line the Jersey shore 


the attention of the traveller. They continue in a nearly 


| unbroken line, and rise from three hundred to five hundred 


feet almost perpendicularly from the water. The rock is 
trap, columnar in formation, resembling somewhat, it is 


| said, the famous Giant’s Causeway and Fingal’s Cave. 
Hoe’s last mammoth press claims to print 25,000 sheets | 


The inventor of this won- | 


derful machine, Mr. William Bullock, was killed by his 


latest complete machine. 


as inventor, he put his own hand to every part of the | 


work, and in his anxious zeal he was caught in the 
machinery, and was extricated only to die. A Mechanic’s 
Institute will know how to estimate such a sacrifice. 





ACCORDING to chronologists, the first book is supposed to 
have been written in Job’s time. Thirty thousand books 
were burnt by order of Leo in 761. A very large estate 
was given for one book on cosmography by King Alfred. 
Books were sold from £10 to £40 each in 1400. The first 
printed book was the Vulgate edition of the Bible in 1462 ; 
the second was Cicero de Officiis, 1466. Cornelius Nepos, pub- 
lished at Moscow, was the first classical book printed in 
Russia; April 29, 1762. 

re 

One of the gifts of the late Charles Dickens, which will 
always reflect credit upon him, was a donation of $1,700, 
sent to Dr. 8. G. Howe, of Boston, to be expended in print- 
ing for the blind copies of the ‘“‘ Old Curiosity Shop.” 


As a practical mechanic, as well | 


Just below their terminus is the boundary line between the 
States of New York and New Jersey. The scenery on 
either side of the river, as long as the daylight allowed us 
to view it, with flourishing towns and beautiful residences 
on the hill sides, was picturesque and charming. 

Arriving in Albany about 6 o’clock on the morning of 
Wednesday, the party proceeded by special train on the 
Renssalaer and Saratoga Railroad, about sixty miles to 
Glen’s Falls, on the Upper Hudson, passing Troy, Cohoes, 
Ballston Spa, Saratoga, Fort Edward, and other cities and 
towns on the way. Many objects of interest were here 


| pointed out—the Albany Cemetery, said to be one of the 


| most beautiful rural cemeteries in the world; the United 
| States Arsenal at West Troy, the principal Government 


manufactory of gun-carriages, machinery, equipments, am- 
munition, and military supplies; the great dam over the 
Mohawk River; Fort Edward Collegiate Institution, etc. 
At Glen’s Falls, the Hudson makes a descent of seventy- 
five feet over a rocky precipice nine hundred feet in length. 
Above the Falls a State dam has been built, which supplies 
the Champlain Canal with water. A beautiful Soldiers’ 
Monument of brown stone is erected here, in memory of 
the soldiers who died in the war against rebellion. 

A committee of the citizens waited upon the party, and 
gave them the freedom of the town. The Glen’s Falls 
Cornet Band was out in full force, discoursing excellent 
music, and accompanied the excursionists to the Lake. 

From the Falls the party proceeded in coaches nine 
miles over a plank road to Caldwell, at the head of Lake 
George, arriving there before noon. The air was cool and 
bracing, and we found a ride on top of a Concord coach, 
drawn by four spirited horses, an agreeable change from 
the cars. On the way we saw the monument erected to 
the memory of Col. Williams, the founder of Williams 
College, who fell in a bloody engagement between the 
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French and Indians and Colonial troops, September 8, 1775. 
Arriving at Caldwell, the party were soon assigned quar- 
ters at the Fort William Henry Hotel. The view from the | 
broad piazza of the hotel is one of great beauty. The build- 
ing occupies partly the site of old Fort William Henry, and 
cost, with its surroundings and furniture, we are informed, 
eight hundred thousand dollars. After a sumptuous dinner 
had been partaken of, the excursionists spent the afternoon | 
visiting points of interest, sailing, rowing and steaming on | 
the lake, and promenading through the spacious halls and 
verandahs of the hotel, until nine o’clock in the evening, 
when the editorial dinner took place in the dining room. 
After full justice had been done to the richly loaded tables, 
the President of the Association, Major Z. K. Pangborn, of 
the Jersey City Journal, made some appropriate and | 
felicitous remarks, and read the following toasts in the 
order named, which were eloquently responded to: 

The Newspaper.—The people’s great reading book, the newspaper ; 
the more of them the better, if their pages are filled with what is just, 
pure, and honest. 

Response by Hon. H. Bonsall, of Camden. 

Our Friends and Members who did not come with us.—We hope they 
are happy at home ; but if they knew, as we do, what they have lost by 
staying there, they could not be happy. 

Response by A. H. Slape, of Salem. 

New Jersey.—We could not go far enough from her to make us forget 
her; we hope while we are away that we shall do nothing to make 
New Jersey wish to forget us. 

Response by. Hon. James H. Nixon, of Millville. 

The State of New York.—An Empire in wealth, population, and ter- | 
ritory. The best compliment we can pay her is to follow any good 
example which she may set for her little sister New Jersey. } 

Response by J. F. Ritchie, of the Saratogian, Saratoga 
Springs. 


| abandoned for many years. 


The State of Pennsylvania.-—Always industrious, thrifty, peaceful. 


She is a neighbor who puts on no airs, and it is a pleasure to live next 
door to her. 

Response by Henry T. Darlington, of the Bucks County 
Intelligencer, Doylestown, Pa. 

The Great Newspapers of the Great Cities.—Models of enterprise and 
intelligence, and coming to be regarded as among the wonders of the 
age; and the more they thrive the better for the country press, if it 
imitates only their virtues. 

Response by Thomas M. Coleman, of the Philadelphia | 
Ledger. 

An Undoubted Woman's Right.—To accompany the editors on their 
annual excursions, and make these occasions as delightful as woman 
can make anything when she tries. 

Response by Nathaniel Niles, of Madison. 

Our Subscribers.—The people for whom we live and not of whom we 
live. When they pay up promptly we cannot do without them, and 
they never prosper when they try to do without us. | 

Response by Rowland Johnson, of Orange. 

The Editor.—The man who works up so many columns ought to be 
welcome to enjoy the brief paragraphs of play which these reunion ex- 
cursions bring him. 


Response by W. B. Guild, of Newark. 

The Legal Profession.—No doubt of great use to people who have got 
into difficulties; the editor's profession is to warn them to keep out of 
difficulties; but if a man won't mind his newspaper he will need a 
lawyer to look after him. 

John 8. Mitchell, Esq., of Bridgeton, was called on to | 
respond, but owing to the lateness of the hour had left the 
room. 

Letters were then read from several editors by the Secre- 
tary, resolutions of thanks were tendered to the proprietors | 
of the hotel, and also to the proprietors of the Glen’s Falls 
and Lake George stage line, and about midnight the edi- 
torial dinner came to an end. 

Early on Thursday morning, about two-thirds of the 
party assembled on board the steamer Minnehaha for a trip | 


down Lake George, the balance remaining to take the 
steamer Ganouski, which left one hour later. There are 
said to be three hundred and sixty-five islands in the lake, 
and some have on them handsome summer residences. 
According to a previous arrangement, one of the name- 
less islands in the lake was christened ‘ Quill Driver's 
Isle,” in honor of this visit of the New Jersey Editorial 
Association. As the steamer neared the island, the whistle 
was blown, three cheers given, and other ceremonies took 
place. 

A little after nine o’clock the steamer arrived at Ticon- 
deroga, the foot of the lake, and the party proceeded in 
stages four miles to Fort Ticonderoga, on Lake Cham- 
plain, passing through the villages of “Upper Ti” and 
“Lower Ti,” as they are called by the natives. On our 
way we passed the “ Union Tree,” christened during the 
war. It is an elm and an oak, abeut forty years old, grow- 
ing from the same trunk, branching about four feet from 
the ground, and forming above that height two large, finely 
shaped trees. 

On arriving at the ruins of the fort, near the hotel, the 
party alighted, and spent some time in exploring the 
trenches, magazines, and earthworks, which have been 
y } After dinner at the Fort 
House, which is situated within the line of the fortifications, 


| near the lake, we again embarked on board the splendid 


steamer Adirondack, and proceeded twenty-four miles up 
Lake Champlain to Whitehall Landing. Passing up the 
Lake, the steamer touched at two landings in Vermont, and 
the Green Mountains were visible many miles distant. 

At Whitehall, the excursionists again took the cars for 
Saratoga, forty miles distant, arriving there about 6 o'clock 

Ps The party proceeded at once to the Grand Union 
Hotel, kept by the Leland Brothers, Major Warren Leland 
being the chief. The celebrated Congress and Clarendon 
Mineral Springs are within three minutes’ walk of the hotel, 
and were soon visited by the excursionists, who drank freely 
of their waters. 

In the evening a grand complimentary ball was given to 
the excursion party, in Union Hall, by the citizens of Sara- 
toga. The grand ball room was brilliantly illuminated, 
and presented an animated appearance. All who wished 
participated, and citizens and strangers mingled in quad- 


| rille, galop, and lancers, until a late hour. 


After another visit to the Springs, on Friday morning, 
the party left Saratoga on a. special train for Albany, to 
take the day boat for New York. Arriving there about 9 
o'clock, they embarked on the splendid steamer C. Vib- 
bard, which made the run down the Hudson—153 miles— 
in a little over eight hours. The West Point Military Aca- 
demy, situated on one of the mountains in the Highland 
group, attracted the attention of all on board. 

A meeting was organized in the afternoon, and a com- 
mittee appointed to draw up resolutions of thanks, which 
were subsequently reported and unanimously adopted. 

Among the resolutions were the following : 

Resolved, That we recognize our obligations to the officers of this 
Association, and especially to its honored President, Major Z. K. i 

y 


born, for their indefatigable exertions in planning, and so successful 
ved, That our untiring and efficient Secretary, John F. Babcock, 


in carrying out, the details of this excursion. 
Resol 
who has been to us both pilot and guide, sacrificing hie own ease and 


| comfort to promote thit of others, has more than ever endeared him- 


self to the members of the Association, and we shall hold his labors in 
our behalf in the most grateful remembrance. 


On their arrival in New York city, the party broke up, 
thus terminating the most successful and enjoyable excur- 
sion ever attempted by the Association. The arrangements 


+ were as complete as human foresight could make them, and 


no accident occurred to mar our pleasure during the entire 
trip.— Bridgeton (N. J.) Chronicle. 
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The bicentenary anniversary of the birth of Wm. Brad- 
ford, the first printer in the Middle States, was fitly com- 
memorated on the 20th of May, 1863, by the erection of a 
new monument to his memory in Trinity Church, New 
York. Pennsylvania, the first claimant upon the honors 
of the celebrated typographer, presented her appropriate 
tribute to his memory by Mr. Wallace, the President of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, who, in his address, called 
attention to the fact that the early records of Trinity Church 
contain the following entry under the date of August 23, 
1704: 


Order¢.1, that the Church Wardens do lend Mr. Bradford £30 or £40 
for six months, ou security, without interest, for purchasing paper to 
print Common Prayer-Books. 


As no copy of this work was known to exist, it has re- 
mained a question of doubt whether it was ever completed, 
until the present year, when a copy of this first American 
Prayer-Book was discovered in a private library in Phila- 
delphia, and was presented to the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society by Mr. John Jordan, Jr. The volume itself bears 
evidence that it belonged one hundred and fifty years ago 
to a family in the membership of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Wallace, who has made acareful examination of the 
volume, thus describes it: 


The book is a small quarto, “ Printed and sold by Wm. Bradford, in 
New York, in 1710,” an exact reprint of the English ‘‘ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer (of 1661) and Administration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the 
Church of England; together with the Psalter, or Pealms of David. 
Pointed as they are to be sung or said in churches.’ Facing the | 
title-page are the royal arms of Great Britain, and following it, pre. 
fatory to the body of the book, are twenty-three pages, containing 
“Rules for the more devout behaviour in the time of divine service 
in the Church of England; with some explanations of the Common 
Prayer... The volume contains the (then) ““New Version of the 
Psalms of David, fitted to the tunes used in churches, by N. Tate and 
N. Brady.’’ There is nothing special to note in the matter of the book, 
which is the exact English Book of Common Prayer, etc., of Charles | 
II.’s day. Typographically, different parts of the volume have different 
characteristics. The Prayer-Book part has obviously been printed at a 
different time from the part having the ‘‘ new version of the Psalms.” 
This is obvious from the fact that in the Prayer-Book part continuous 
subjects are in letter of two different sizes; one part in Small Pica and 
the rest in Bourgeois. The offertory appears in this way, and so 
sometimes does the same Psalm, all showing plainly enough that the 
fonts were small when this part was printed. The whole of the “new 
version of the Psalms,”’ on the other hand, is in one letter—Small Pica, 
and Small Pica, I should say, of a somewhat different face from that 
used in the body of the book—more round, showing that when this 
part was printed the fonts had been increased. The paging of this part 
begins, too, anew, making seventy-nine pages of its own; and the 
paper of this part is different from that in the Prayer-Book part ; made 
out of better rags, finer and more tough ; sized also, and, I should say, 
of less weight. Whether or not Bradford ever printed the Prayer- 
Book with the old metre psalms, I cannot determine, but I think it | 
plain that he printed this “‘new version” of the Psalms, as Tate | 


| Brady's was then called, after the other part of the book was done, and 


in a volume or tract by itself; doing this doubtless for the use of per- 
sons who had old editions of the Prayer-Book alone, and in which 
nothing but the old versions of the Psalms were contained. His 
Christianity, in this respect, was greater than his craft; and it is not 
surprising that he lost money by his benevolent course, although 
Trinity Church made the loss lighter to him by generously condoning 
his debt to them. The book looks at first, to a person accustomed to 
the type of this day, as though it was leaded. But by looking at words 
where long letters, such as 7 and y or /, come near each other on two 
lines, their ends are so near to touching that you discover that what 
gives the impression of the leading is due to the type having been cast 
with a long shoulder. The composition in the main is fair, though 
the division of the words is sometimes peculiar—different at least from 
what we make in this day, when we should space out and drive the 
syllables into a new line. The press work is very creditable; the 
color, even, in some parts first-rate, though there are occasional light 
places. The calendar, in the beginning of the book, has some of the 
peculiarities universal in all “ rule and figure work” of that day. Itis 
made up with short rule; making, of course, such work as now would 
be supposed to be made up with “odds and ends” ofrule. In some 
places the rules lie low and are scarcely seen. In this part of the 
volume, also, the type seems worn, and the balls were apparently hard. 
The ink, at least, is imperfectly distributed. The main part of the 
book is much better. Altogether, considering the early day when the 
work was done, it was a great one ; and comparing it with publications 
long subsequent but still early, the Prayer-Book of 1710 must be called 


-very creditable to the typographer’s art in the colonies. 


The production of this book in the colonies must be re- 
garded as a remarkable fact; for, at that period, the 
restrictions of the law of Sagland upon such publications 
were so stringent, that nearly half a century later, when 
Baskerville undertook his beautiful and famous editions of 
the Prayer-Book, he was obliged to purchase the privilege 
of printing from the University of Cambridge, at the rate of 
twenty pounds per thousand for the octavo, and twelve 
pounds and ten shillings per thousand for the duodecimo 
size, while the Stationer’s Company exacted a further sum 
of thirty-two pounds for the permission to print one edition 
of the Psalms in metre, which was necessary to complete 
the work. 

NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Messrs. G. H. Sanborn & Co., No. 78 Duane Street, 

New York, manufacturers of printers’ and bookbinders’ 


| machinery, occupy pages 268 and 269. The Sanborn ma- 


chinery is justly celebrated for its power and finish. 

Messrs. J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, inventors 
and manufacturers of very effective and elegantly con- 
structed card cutters, show them to advantage on pages 
266 and 267. 

The Cincinnati Type Foundry Company, of which Mr. 
Charles Wells is Treasurer, make known the merits of their 
Nonpareil Job Presses, on page 250; and Messrs. Allison, 
Smith & Johnson, of the Franklin Type Foundry, Cincin- 
nati (a branch of the Johnson Foundry of this city), occupy 
page 251. A visit to these establishments, during our late 
trip to Cincinnati, satisfied us that all who may call will 
be courteously treated, while a large and varied stock 
enables them to fill orders with promptness. 
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THE BULLETIN OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


During the reign of Napoleon 1, The Bulletin of the | 


Grand Army was issued by the Imperial Printing Office. 
By a misprint in one of the numbers, by which “ valeur” 
was made to read ‘‘voleur,”’ the Grand Army was de- 


PATENT COPYING PRINTING INK. 
A preparation has lately been invented in this city, and 
patented by Mr. MclIlvain, by the use of which copies of 


| impressions from printing inks of all colors can be taken as 


| 


scribed as having performed great feats of theft instead of | 


valor. Terrible was the dismay of all concerned in the 
publication. Marcel, the director of the establishment, was 
in despair. It was thought best to hasten immediately to 
the Emperor, and to endeavor to appease his wrath by an 
explanation. Marcel undertook the unwelcome task; he 


explained to his Majesty that in the compositor’s case the | 


o’s were placed above the a’s, and that the offending letter 


might readily drop from its legitimate station to the place | 


below. This fact might offer a passable excuse for the terri- 
ble blunder. Napoleon acceded thus far; but he insisted 
upon ocular demonstration of the fact itself. The Emperor 
visited the imperial office in person, but was not satisfied 
or completely pacified, urging that the corrector of the 
press was in a great degree responsible for the error which 
he had allowed to escape his observation ; but this official 


readily as Copies of letters written with copying ink. 
Messrs. Helfenstein & Lewis, railroad and commercial 
printers, have purchased the right to use this preparation 
or process of printing, and they have issued circulars 
printed in black, purple, red, green, and blue, which can 
be readily copied by following the printed directions issued 
by the patentee. It is claimed that the invention will prove 
specially valuable to companies or individuals who wish to 
preserve exact copies of forms, bills of lading, or other 
documents which consist partly of printe.i and partly 
of written matter. We are informed that clear and dis- 
tinct copies of the printed matter have been obtained 
months after the first impressions were made; and it is 


| believed that this power will not be weakened or lost by 


was so fortunate as to escape condemnation on the just | 


plea that the bulletins of the Grand Army were always 
printed in the greatest haste. The moment a victory was 
announced, the office was besieged by the public criers, who 
clamored lustily for the Bulletins, expressing their im- 
patience with groans and cries; so that there was hardly 
time allowed to read much less to correct the despatches. 

It was on this visit to the printing office that Napoleon 
made the celebrated exclamation which has risen into new 
importance in the light of recent events. On entering the 
compositors’ room, Napoleon exclaimed, with great viva- 
city, “‘ A trade for women!’ The French authors who are 
now repeating the anecdote, ask, Was this but an outburst 
of impatience and vexation, or did the great Napoleon, by 
his genius, apprehend at a glance the details of what he 
beheld, and prophecy that which was eventually to become 
fact ? 


- “ooo, 

A scHooL for typographic instruction has been established 
at Marseilles. This enterprise has not been undertaken by 
persons belonging to the craft, but by M. le commandant 
Aman Vigié, a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, who has 
been impelled to the work by his zeal for the progress of 
the art. M. Vigié has also established a periodical under 
the significant title, ‘“ Ze Logos, a journal for children ; 
edited, composed, and printed by themselves.” M. Vigié 
has reserved the direction to himself, but has confided the 
printing and typographic instruction to M. L. Potel. This 


gentleman has been quite successful; but has met with | 


time. 

As copies of entire blanks can be secured by this process 
instead of a mere skeleton of their written parts, we are 
not surprised to learn that it has already been adopted by a 
number of railroad and transportation companies, banks, 
and private business establishments ; and its use will soon 
become extensive. 

It adds a new feature to the art of printing, and gives a 
new facility to a very important portion of the printer's 
patrons, and its utility and practicability have been tho- 
roughly demonstrated. 

new 
PARTNERSHIP CHANGES. 

The firm of Craig, Finley & Rowley, lithographers and 

printers, southeast corner Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


| Philadelphia, was dissolved June 14th, by the retirement 


of Mr. Thomas Rowley. The business will be continued 
by the remaining partners, Messrs. Wm. Craig, James G. 
Finley, and James Ferguson, Jr., under the firm name of 
Craig, Finley & Co. 

Mr. Thomas Rowley, late of the firm of Craig, Finley & 
Rowley, has formed a business connection with Mr. W. 


| Wesley Chew, formerly business manager for the late W. 


opposition at the very outset of his undertaking, having 


been sued by the Typographical Society of Marseilles, 
on the allegation that his course of professional instruction 


8. Souder; they will carry on the printing business at 
Mr. Souder’s old stand, No. 16 South Seventh Street, under 
the name of Rowley & Chew. 

The firm of Frank & Hune, publishers of the Luzerne 
County Volksfreund, Wilkesbarre, Pa., was dissolved July 
19th, by the withdrawal of Mr. Hune. Mr. Eugene Frank 
continues the business. 


+s20ce> 


Cotumsta, 8. C., has two daily papers—the Southern 
Guardian and the Phenix, both of which publish tri-weekly 


| editions ; two weekly papers—the Presbyterian and Christian 


is injurious to their corporation; but the courts sustained | 


the school against the printers. 


Neighbor, each of which has a job office attached. There 
are also two book and iob offices in the city. 
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SPECIMENS FOR COUNTRY PRINTERS. | 
A friend engaged in the printing business at Wilkesbarre, 

Pa., makes the following suggestion, which we offer for the | 

benefit of our readers. The plan is a feasible one; and we 

have no doubt if some city printer would undertake the | 
job, a large number of subscribers from the country would | 
be secured : 
We printers in the country (I speak at least from my own experience) | 
would like to get, from time to time, samples of nice work printed in 
the city, of various descriptions. I for one would be a subscriber to a | 
club to get, say every month, a sainple lot. They might be printed in | 
the shape of a small paper, filled with cards, labels, etc., in one or 
more colors, or they might be sent in envelopes, cards on card board, 
etc. Such an arrangement would certainly greatly improve the taste 
of those printers who are isolated from the great centres of business. 


— -s0e- 

In reply to the inquiries of several printers who have 
asked us for information in regard to the process used in 
gumming labels or stamps, we would state that deztrine is 
the best substance for this purpose. It may be purchased 
of almost any wholesale manufacturing chemist. It is 
mixed and stirred with boiling water, until it obtains a con- 
sistency like ordinary mucilage, then applied to the back of 
the printed matter, with a wide camel’s-hair brush (care 
being taken to use paper that is not thin or unsized), after 
it becomes dry, it is fit for use, being rendered exceedingly 
adhesive by a slight wetting. 


-2ce- 


WE clip the following from the Terre Haute (Indiana) 
Gazette, of July 16th: 


PRINTERS’ UN1oN.—We learn that there is a movement on foot to 
organize a Printers’ Union in this city. There are at present about 
seventy-five workmen employed in this city—enough to make a good 
thing; the objects of the Union are good, and if it is not allowed to 
get into the hands of the ‘‘ dead beats”’ of the art, it will be a good 
thing for both the printers and their employers. Draw on us at sight 
for any help we can give you. 


Good for the Gazette. 


~2ecoe- 
Fort Scorr Unton, No. 139.—A charter for this Union, 
located at Fort Scott, Kansas, was issued May 17, 1870. 
The following are the officers: 


President—Lewis H. Jones. 

Vice-President—R. H. Bateman. 

Secretary—P. J. Coston. 

Treasurer—F. R. Lasher. 

From a recent circular, we learn that business in Fort 
Scott is good, with a fair supply of printers on hand. 


- + seoe> —- 


Troy Union, No. 52.—A circular from this Union, dated 
July, 1870, gives the following information : 


The working card system has been in operation here for a year and 
a half, and its requirements are maintained to the letter. Printers 
coming here from places where Unions exist will receive no encourage- 
ment unless they possess traveling cards, and cannot obtain work 
without them. The Corresponding Secretary feels proud to state that 
No. 52 is now in a most flourishing condition. Work is not plenty, 
however, ten or a dozen resident printers being out of employment. 
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HENRY GIES. 

Henry Gies, an old printer, died at his residence in Nankin, Wayne 
County, Mich., of dropsy, on the 16th of June, aged forty-nine years. 
Although, comparatively speaking, a young man, he was perhaps one of 
the oldest printers in the vicinity of Detroit, to which place, in 1829, he 


| came from Germany, and at once entered a printing office there, con- 


tinuing at the business until within about six years ago, when he re- 
moved to Nankin and opened a store, which he was carrying on at the 
time of his death. 

During the thirty-four years he was engaged in the printing business, 
he worked principally at the press, and always bore the reputation of 


being one of the best, if not the best, hand pressmen that ever drew a 


lever in Detroit. He commenced almost with the infancy of printing 


| in that city, and had the gratification of seeing it grow to its present 


mammoth proportions. He was a man of very retiring disposition; a 
true and warm-heart?d friend, of-unimpeachable character, and was 
always held in high estimation by his associates, and ever enjoyed 
their unbounded confidence. 


POMEROY TUCKER. 

Pomeroy Tucker, Esq., of Palmyra, N. Y., died recently. He wasa 
compositor in the office of the Wayne Sentinel, Honesdale, Pa., when 
the Mormon Bible was printed in that office, and assisted in putting 
that noted book in type. Afterwards he became owner and editor of 


the Sentinel, which he conducted for many years. He was the author 


of a work of abont three hundred pages, entitled “ Origin, Rise, and 
Progress of Mormonism,” which was published by the Appletons in 
1867. 


Correspondence. 








THE FOURTH IN MACON, GA. 
Macon, Ga., July 10, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Str :—The anniversary of our national independence was celebrated 
in this city, by the members of Macon Union, No. 84, in a manner 
worthy to be placed on record. It is the first time our printers have 
ever, as a body, specially observed the Fourth; and their success was 
beyond all calculation. 

The whole matter originated in a simple suggestion that the printers 
celebrate the day. But the idea thus engendered took root, and began 
to grow among the boys. A few days prior to the Fourth, a meeting 
was called, and the ball set in motion. Committees were appointed, 
and everything done to bring the matter to a successful issue. 

One of these committees was composed of the wives of the printers, 


| and to their admirable management much of our success is due. 


Never did the sun of the glorious Fourth shine upon a happier 
company than that assembled at the depot on that morning. In 


| that happy group were over one hundred lovely women and well- 


pleased men, all waiting for the train to take them to Pace’s Station, 
on the Macon and Brunawick Road, about twenty-two miles from 
Macon. The train was kindly furnished us gratis by the liberal officers 
of the road ; and when Mr. Robert Schmidt noticed that, in consequence 
of large additions, we would be crowded somewhat, he insisted on add- 


| ing other cars; but this was demurred to, as his liberality was already 
| beyond what we had a right to expect. May the big-hearted “‘ M. T.” 


live many years, and his whole life be one of unbroken prosperity. 

The whistle sounded, and away the iron horse bounded toward our 
destination. Arrived there, in a very few minutes the sound of music 
floated out upon the breeze, and six of the merriest sets of dancers 
that ever whirled amid the mazes of the dance were tripping the/light 
fantastic toe. The music was by our celebrated Italian band. The 
dancing was excellent, and the prompting (by Jeff. Keiser, a colored 
man) superb. Jeff. is undoubtedly without an equal in this line. 

The programme was 80 arranged as to have the speaking take place 
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ati2M. At this hour, the floor manager. Mr. R. R. Ricks, gave way 
to the Master of Ceremonies, Mr. H. F. Rees, who, in a few remarks, 
introduced the orator of the day, Mr. Jas. H. Smith. The speech of 
this gentleman occupied just twenty minutes in its delivery. After 
this the regular toasts were given. The one to the day we celebrate, 
was responded to by Mr. B. W. Smith in a highly creditable manner. 
The ladies were complimented by Mr. Medlock. The Eighteenth 
Annual Convention, at Cincinnati, was represented by our worthy 
delegate, Mr. Wm. Aimison, who, in a brief speech, alluded to some of 
the more important business of the session, complimented yourself, 
President Hammond, Secretary Collins, and concluded ‘by some plea- 
sant remarks about Misses Lewis and Cusack. 

Dinner was then announced; and such a dinner! The barbecue was 
very fine. Suffice it to say, that many, who had attended picnics of 
larger pretensions, conceded that this excelled all they had ever seen. 
On that table—over one hundred and sixty feet long—was barbecued 
pig, lamb, kid, boiled ham, tongue, baked chicken, pig, bread in pro 
fusion—the generous gift of the ladies of the committee ; a profusion 
of pies, custards, confections, pickles, sweetmeats, and last, but not 
least, seventy-five of the largest melons in Georgia. 

The Ladies’ Committee present were Mrs. Jas. H. Smith, Mrs. H. F. 
Rees, Mrs. Charles Pritchard, and Mrs. C. W. Deming. These ladies 
diligently applied themselves to the duties connected with the table, 
and through heat and rain stood at their post until the last guest had 
left the table. To them much praise is due for the order observed in 
the neighborhood of the dining-room. 

The dance was then resumed, and kept up until the whistle of the 
engine was heard, just as the sun was going down, and a stampede 
took place for the cars. We finally arrived safe at home, not even the 
slightest confusion or cause of regret having taken place. 


Thus ended the most pleasant day the printers of Macon have ever | 


passed. It will long be remembered for the happiness they experienced. 


We repeat Mr. Smith's opening remarks, ‘‘ Hereafter we will sing of | 


this day in tuneful numbers, and celebrate it for our present freedom.” 
Yours very truly, “Gi 


+See —<$$<— 


Literary. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Merry’s Museum, always so popular with boys and girls, has added 
to its attractions by a new and handsome cover, and has been con- 
siderably increased in size. 


Godey's Lady's Book gives the opening chapters of a serial story by | 


Marion Harland, which are interesting as a description of the local 
scenery and society in Richmond, Virginia. 
The Children’s Hour. T.8. Arthur. Philadelphia. August. 

The good engravings, and fresh, clear type, give this monthly a very 
attractive appearance. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. August. 

An article upon the * Old Book Shops of London and Paris,” con- 
tains much interesting matter. 


Arthur's Home Journal, for August, contains, as usual, a great deal | 


of matter of special interest to women and housekeepers, with stories 

carefully directed towards the inculcation of the moral tenets so ably 

and indefatigably supported by the editor. 

The Lady's Friend. Mrs. Henry Peterson. Philadelphia. August. 
The culinary recipes for the month are most appropriately selected— 


cooling beverages and refreshing deserts, very comforting and soothing | 


to the inner man and woman, especially in the dog days. 
The Gardener's Monthly. Brinckloe & Marot, Philadelphia. 

This serial is well filled with practical advice, not only for the benefit 
of farmers and fruit-growers, but contains much that is useful for those 
who are forced to content themselves with the minute spaces of a city 
yard or even a window-box. 


The American Odd Fellow. New York. June. 


—_ American Exchange and Review. Fowler & Moon. Philadelphia. 
une. 

Beside the usual large amount of matter valuable to business men, 
the genera] reader will find subjects of interest in the articles upon 
scientific topics, the history of our war, and in the article upon “* Arrow- 
headed Letters and Literature.” 

City Directory. Pekin, Illinois. Republican Job Office, publishers. 

The town and the typographer may both be proud of this handsome 
volume. The printing and general appearance of the book are very 
commendable ; and it is abundantly illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphe of the principal buildings of the city. 

The Technologist. New York. 

De Bow’s Review. New Oricans. 

The Transatlantic. Philadelphia. August. 

American Literary Gazette. Geo. W. Childs. Philadelphia. July. 
L’ Imprimerie. Paris. 

Der Correspondent. Leipsic. 

The Newspaper Press. London. 

Annalen der Typographie. Leipsic. 

L’ Arte della Stampa has assumed a new dress, and looks very hand- 
some in it. 

a ani 
AMewspaper Gossip. 

New Papers.—Saturday Evening Mail, Terre Haute, Ind., eight 
pages, quarto; O. J. Smith, editor and proprietor. North Mississippi 
Gazette, Hernando, Miss. (weekly); Republican; Perry, Campbell & 
Co., publishers. Jssaguena Enterprise, Fitler's Landing, Miss. 
(weekly); six columns; independent; Cooper & Hays, editors and 
proprietors. News Item, Glen Rock, Pa. (weekly); eight pages; 
Smith & Nichols, publishers. Ledger, Barnwell, 8. C. (weekly); eight 
columns ; independent; J. 8. Shuck, editor and publisher. The Peo- 
ple, Pittsburg, Pa. (weekly); independent; eight pages; 8S. Y. Ken- 
nedy, publisher. 

Suspensions.—Daily Free Press, Galesburg, Ill. Plain Words, Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The Detroit Journal of Commerce has been enlarged 
to thirty-six columns, and is printed from new type. The Boston 
Daily Evening Traveller has been enlarged to a nine-column paper, 
and is now the largest evening paper published in New England. The 
Burlington (N. J.) Citizen has changed to the New Jersey Democrat, 
and has increased ite size to thirty-two columns. The Pawtucket 
(R. 1.) Gazette and Chronicle has been considerably enlarged. 

Minnesota has seventy-eight newspapers. 

J. B. McCullough (‘* Mack”), of the Cincinnati Mnguirer, is about to 
marry a belle and heiress of Lafayette, Ind. 

The office of the Oil City (Pa.) Daily Times, with other valuable 
property, was destroyed by fire on Monday night, July 4th. Loss, 





about $28,000. 

The Marion (S. C.) Crescent, which was forced to suspend several 
months since, owing to the entire destruction of the office by fire, has 
resumed publication with a much larger sheet, and looking better than 
before. 


There are forty-seven newspapers published in the State of Arkan- 
sas. Of these, twenty are Democratic in politica, eleven are Republi- 
can, four are liberal Republican, eight are radical Republican, and 
three are independent. Only three dailies are published in the State. 


The Williamsport Sun and Lycoming Democrat is the title of a new 
Democratic paper just issued at Williamsport, Pa., by Col. Levi L. 
| Tate, formerly of the Columbia Democrat, Columbia County, and more 
| recently of the Lycoming Standard, which he disposed of about one 
year ago to Andrew J. Hopkins. Col. Tate has had a large amount of 

experience in the newspaper line, and will doubtless make the Sun 
and Democrat a very readable paper. 
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Chicago publishes ninety-five newspapers and periodicals, 


Hon. J. J. Deavenport has become editor of the Okolona (Miss.) 
Monitor. 


Mr. James O'Meara has retired from the editorial chair of the Port- 
land (Oregon) Evening Commercial. 

There are thirty-two dailies in New York city—six in German, two 
in French, one in Scandinavian, and the rest in English. These dailies 
print 220,000,000 sheets annually, and their receipts are about $8,700,000. 


J. R. Graham, formerly editor of the Erie (Pa.) Gazette, has settled in 
Emporia, Kansas. While he had charge of the Gazette, he ranked with 
the best editors in that section. 


Major George W. Wright, city editor of the Alta California, and a 
member of the Western Union Telegraph expedition, died in San 
Francisco last month. 

The Educational Gazette, Philadelphia, which has heretofore been 
published monthly, made its appearance in a new form as a weekly, 
July 16th. 


Andrew Logan, who was the pioneer of newspaper men in that part 
of the State, died at his home in Jasper County, Iowa, on the 29th of 
June, aged seventy-eight years. He established the Iowa Sun at Dav- 
enport, issued its first nnmber on the 15th of August, 1838, and con- 
ducted it four years. 


The first paper published in Kansas was called the Herald of Free- 
dom, and was printed under the shade of a large elm tree on the levee 
in Leavenworth, by T. M. Adams, who is now living in Howard County, 
Mo. Kansas has now thirteen daily and sixty-four weekly papers, and 
the number is increasing almost weekly. 


John B. Holmes, of Warren Township, N. J., has sued Force 
Brothers, proprietors of the Plainfield Constitutionalist, for libel; and 
Postmaster Wallace Vail, of that place, sues Drake & Cook, publishers 
of the Elizabeth Daily Herald, for $5,000 damages for publishing an 
alleged communication from Holmes. 


John H. Frick, Esq., died lately at his residence in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, at the age of sixty. The father of the deceased estab- 
lished the American Sentinel in the year 1816, and at his death was 
succeeded by his son in its publication. He continued its publication 
until the year 1847, when it was merged in the Hvening Bulletin. He 
also succeeded his father as secretary of the organization known as 
“Soldiers of the War of 1812." Since his retirement from newspaper 
life, Mr. Frick has been engaged in the pension business, and as a 
notary public. His son, Albert W. Frick, is at present city editor of 
the Evening Bulletin. 


The Albany Zvening Journal announces a change in its manage- 
ment. Mr. Dawson, the veteran editor, who for so many years has 
been connected with the establishment, and who has a national repu- 
tation as a journalist, is to be editor-in-chief, and Mr. Charles E. Smith, 
the ready and graceful editor of the Albany Zapress, having retired 
from that paper and purchased a proprietary interest in the Journal, 
will occupy the position of associate editor. The retirement of Mr. 
Smith from the Zapress made it necessary to reorganize the editorial 
force of that paper. Mr. J.C. Cuyler, the pioneer of the establishment, 
is principal editor, and Addison A. Keyes, a vigorous writer, is asso- 
ciated with him. 

A meeting of the Democratic editors of New Jersey was held re- 
cently at Moore’s Hotel, in New Brunswick. D. Naar was chosen 
President, and O. Van Derhoven, Secretary. A committee on resolu- 
tions was appointed, expressive of the unanimous sense of the meet- 
ing. A committee on permanent rules, by-laws, etc., was appointed 
to report at the next meeting, to be held at Camden, on the first Wed- 
nesday in August next. It was resolved to permanently organize the 
Democratic Editorial Association of the State, and to be properly re- 
presented in the National Democratic Editorial Convention. TheCon- 
vention then adjourned to a grand banquet, the Governor of the State 
presiding, when speeches were made, and the greatest good feeling 
prevailed. 


CIRCULAR. 


W. H. Ruseell, of the London Jimes, has been engaged as a war cor 
respondent in Europe by the New York Sun. 

The Rochester (Ind.) Spy says that Jacob Slick has taken editorial 
control of the Times of that place, His brother, ‘‘ Sam Slick,’ formerly 
wrote sketches for this paper. 

Miss Carrie F. Young has started an anti-woman’s rights monthly 
publication in San Francisco, under the title of the Pacific Coast 
Journal. 


The libel suit for $100,000, brought against the Buffalo Commercial, 
by the Hon. D. 8S. Bennett, has been, at Lis request, postponed until 
October next. 


Mesers. T. & R. White, for the past six years the publishers of the 
Hamilton (Canada) Spectator, have sold that paper to Mesers. Lawson 
& McCulloch, and will, it is said, shortly become proprietors and pub- 
lishers of the Montreal Gazette. 


Rev. P. Anstadt, of the American Lutheran, has associated with him- 
self, as partner, Mr. 8S. H. Spangler, of York, and removed the publica- 
tion office from Selinsgrove to York, Pa. Mr. Spangler is a practical 
printer, and for several years was foreman of the 7'rue Democrat office. 
Mr. Anstadt will remain in charge of the editorial department, and 
continue to reside for the present at Selinsgrove. 

. The Day, Philadelphia, has been organized into a joint stock com- 
pany, under the title of ** The Day Publishing Company,” with Alex. 
Cummings, President, and John W. Frazier, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
and in a short time the paper will be issued in the name of the corpo- 
ration. It is reported that Major Harwood has dissolved his business 
connection with the Day, but still retains his interest as a stockholder. 

The Worcester Spy has just entered upon the second century of its 
existence. Its one hundredth birthday occurred on Sunday the 17th 
ult., and the event was celebrated by a dinner which took place the 
evening before at the Bay State House. The Monday issue of the paper 
contained a reprint of the contents of the initial number, and was sup- 
plemented by a fac simile of the number of the Spy printed just after 
the battle of Lexington. 

The Democratic Editorial Association of Pennsylvania met at Altoona 
on the 28th of June. The convention met temporarily, at 11 o'clock 
A. M., in a parlor of the Logan House, and adjourned to meet at 3 
o'clock P. M. at the City Hall, where it permanently organized by 
electing Jacob Ziegler, President; D. H. Neiman, Vice-President; P. 
Gray Meek, Secretary; Joseph Lane, Corresponding Secretary ; and 
John A. Hodgson, Treasurer. The primary object of the Association 
is unity of action among its members in the promotion of Democratic 
principles, the furtherance of the interests of the Democratic party, and 
the cultivation of more fraternal feelings among its members. A com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws, consisting of Messrs. Gibson, 
Moore, Stahle, and Barr, was appointed, to report at a future meeting. 
The Convention adjourned to meet at Bellefonte, at the call of the 


President. 
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THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia: 
or" 1, 1870. 
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List of Officers of the Sattraltiaed and Subordinate | 
Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Wa. G. Hamwonp, of New Orleans, President. 
Tuomas W1LLarp, of Albany, First Vice-President. 
Joun H, O’DonnNELL, of Boston, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Couns, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 1997), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Miss Aveusta Lewis, of New York, Corresponding Secretary. 





WOMEN’S UNION. | 

New Yor«, No. 1.—President, Kate Cusack; Vice-President, Mary 
Moore; Rec. Sec., Mary E. Bartlett ; Cor. Sec., Gussie Lewis ; Trea- 
surer, Eva P. How ard ; Fund Trustees, Julia Grice, Theresa Keenan 
Meets third Wednesday, at 22 Duane street, third floor. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this colamn at $6 per Annum. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meete the third Saturday in each month, at 8 
W. cor. of Seventh and Jayne Sts.—President, John W. Bailey 
First Vice-President, Wm. Turner; Second Vice-President, John 4 
Hallowell ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 13048. Eighth Street ; 
Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

CrncrnnatI, No. 3.—President, D. P. Walling; bmg President, Daniel | 
O'Connell; Fin. Sec., W. A. Beasley; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison ; | 
Cor. Sec., John P. Young; Treasurer r, J. Ww. Sullivan. 


ALBany, No. 4.—President, George Y. Nelson; Vice-President, Wm. 
Walls : Rec. Sec., J. Duffy, Jr.: Fin. Sec., D. McKenzie ; Cor. Sec., 
J. Gay ; Treasurer, Timothy Hayes. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Chas. B. Smith; Vice-President, Henry C. Parks ; Secre- 
tary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Robt. F. Kerr; 
Fund Trustee, Chas. M. Young. 


Lovisvit_e, No. 10.—President, Lee 8. Johnston ; Vice-President, Geo. 
W. Hatch; Rec. Sec., Richard Long: Fin. Sec., Elijah Bohon ; Cor. 
Sec., Will "A. Sands ; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Wm. Mullins; Vice-President, John 
McGill; Sec., Wm. F. White; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, 
D. C. Jones. 


BaLTiImoreE, No. 12.—President, David C. Foster; Vice-President, A. 
J. King; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, Jas. Stites. Address communications care of Jas. Stites, 
224 East Fayette Street. 

Cuicaeo, No. 16.—President, J. M. Culver; Vice-President, J. Buckie, 
Jr.; Rec. Sec., F. K. Tracy; Fin. Sec., W. A. Hutchinson; Cor. 
Sec., E. M. Kerrott; Treasurer, Matthew Hill. All correspondence 
addressed to P. O. Box 587. 


New Orveans, No. 17.—President, H. P. Gillespie; Vice-President, 
Peter O’Brien; Rec. Sec., Wm. H. Bell; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan ; 
Cor. Sec., John C. Murray; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

MILWauU KIE, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Vice-President, J 
W. Casey; Rec. Sec., A. E. Hess; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindle y; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. ec. Skeen ; “Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. 

Mosite, No. 27.—President, W. P. Barlow; Vice-President, Henry | 
Chrystal; Rec. Sec., W. W. Harris; Fin. Sec., A. E. Amos; Cor. 
Sec., D. L. McClure; Treasurer, R. E. Jones. 

Gatveston, No, 28.—President, J. M. Conrad; Vice-President, Louis 
Blaylock; Secretary, M. Duncan; Treasurer, John H. Stoner. 

Pronrta, No. 29.—President, A. A. Griest; Vice-President, James M. 
Souders; Rec. Sec., Geo. W. Keady ; Cor. Sec., 8. T. Wentworth ; 
Fin. Sec., L. Handschu; Treasurer, Ith. L. Cochrane. 

Monteomery, No. 31.—President, A. P. Prince; Vice-President, R. F. 
Hall: Rec. Sec., W. D. Graves; Cor. Sec., R. Gill; Treasurer, J. T. 
Smith. 

Provipence, No. 33.—President, we A. Willcox ; Vice-President, C. 
C. Gray; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. B. 
Treasurer, William C. Chenery. 

EvansviILue, No. 35.—President, John H. Wade; Vice-President, W. 
P. Martin; Rec. Sec.. H. M. Fairchild; Fin. Sec., A. P. Mastin; Cor. 
Sec., H. H. Schutz; Treasurer, H. 8. Walters. 


Savannah, No. 38.—President, DeLoss A. Spring; Vice-President. J. 
A. Britton; Rec. Sec., T. C. Fell; Cor. Sec., B. F. Kappell; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. R. Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, A. R. Johnson; Vice-President, 
James A. McMichael; Secretary, John M. Cole; Treasurer, John C. 
Ketcheson. 
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— Haven, No. 47.—President, Walter C. Wells; Vice-President, 
ames A, Peck; Rec. Sec., A. C. Malcolm; Fin. Sec., Judson Gre- 
a ; Cor, Sec., John P. Tyrrell ; Treasurer, ‘Frank L. Grumman. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, J. E. Watkins; Vice-President, J. M. 
Harlan ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., M. V. B. Jackson; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, E. F. Russell. 

| BURLINGTON, No. 50.—President, lenry L. Dodge; Vice-President, T. 
A. Donahue; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., E. M. Willis; Treasurer, Wm. 
H. Swander. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; Vice-President, 
Michael Scott; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert ; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pomeroy ; 
Treasurer, W. R. Chappe M. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs; Vice-President, Albert 
B. Grover; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E. M. Grover; 
Rec. Sec., Lewis S. Edgar ; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 

| Dayton, No, 57.—President, Wm. Daly; Vice-President, W. H. Bid- 
lack : Ree. Sec., J. H. De Long: Fin. Sec., W. R. Eckley; Cor. Sec., 
I. J. Bennett; Treasurer, David Hayes. 


| SPRINGFIELD, No. wy iy ge M. Higgins; Vice-President, W. 


G. Souther; Cor. Sec., G. W. hill; Rec. Sec., Ephraim Abbott; 
Fin. Sec., Wm. F. Aitken; Treasurer. A. A. Brackett. 


| CamBripeGE, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans; Vice-President, Thos. 


Liddy ; Rec, Sec., Matthew Anderson, Cor. Sec., N. Benney, River- 
side Press, Cambridgeport ; Fin. Sec., D. T. Duhig; Treasurer, Chas. 
Coolidge. 

ToLEepo, No. 63.—President, William Egelton; Vice-President, John 
C, Addington; Rec. Sec., LJ.P. Tessier ; Cor. Sec., Robert Hartley ; 
Fin. Sec., F. Blak kely ; Treasurer, Daniel "Mynihen. 

Wasnog, No. 65, (Virginia City, Nevada).—President, John Booth ; 
Vice-President, A. P. Church’; Secretary, John McFetrish ; Trea- 
surer, Peter r Meyers 


| Trenton, No. 71.—President, Peter P. Packer; Vice-President, Manuel 


Kline; Rec. and Cor. Sec., David Seary; Fin. Sec., Matthew 8. 
Austin. 


| LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, E. P. Harris; Vice-President, Chas. 


Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec.,8 H. Dodge; Fin. Sec., 
yer. 

Wuee tine, No. 79.—President, James St. J. Clarkson; Vice-President, 
Thomas F. Nichols; Secretary, George B. Barr; Treasurer, Byron 
Cracraft. 

Kaneas Crry, No. 80.—President, I. P. Moore; Vice-President, L. N 
Duffey; Fin. Sec., Chas. McBride ; Cor. and Rec. Sec., K. Bradl ley ; 
Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, John 8. Mitchell: Vice-Presi- 
a Robert Willis; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates; Fin. 
Sec., Timothy J. Keane; Treasurer, James Seaton. 
RicumonpD, No. 90.—President, phates Ellis; Vice-President, J. Har- 
vey Campbell; Rec. Sec., J. Wright: Cor. Sec., Robt. W. Chris- 
— Pustoffice Box 222; Fin. > D. Grantland; Treasurer, H. 
eyer. 

LittLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, A. 
C. Stillwell; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. R. Hollingsworth ; Rec. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Frank Murphy. 

MonTREAL, No. 97.—President, John Thompson; Vice-President, Jas. 
Connolly; Cor. Sec., Peter A. Crossby; Fin. Sec., Thomas Petti- 
grew: Treasurer, Joseph Bloomfield. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Eagles; Vice-President, Wm. 
H. Hovey: Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., J. C. Rey- 
nolds ; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 

Co_umBia, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Jabez Lord; 
Vice- President, Chas. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. Y. Langtree 
Fin. Sec., C. M. Robinson ; Clerk, J. M. Glazier; Treasurer, 4 R 
McLean. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, John T. Hastings; Vice-President, A. 
W. Griffing: Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Cor. Sec., Jas. B. Dooner: 
Fin. Sec., Jacob H. Baker ; Treasurer, Jas. F. Lynn; Fund Trustee, 
Win. A. Ross, 

New AxpBany, No. 104.—President, A. M. Jackson; Vice-President, 
L. A. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. F. Catley; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. N. Winstandley. 

Vickssure, No. 105.—President, G. W. Rogers; Vice-President, Wm. 
J. Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Dirr, P. O. Box 235; Treasurer, 
William Groome. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trnstee, E. L. Miller. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, H. V. Morthimer; Vice-President, H. 
G. Blair; Rec. Sec., E. L. Wolf: Fin. Sec., F. L. Snyder; Treasurer, 
R. T. Daniels; Cor. Sec., 8. A. Lackey. 

+eee- 
A new daily paper, the Salt Lake Herald, has ‘made its appearance in 
the city of the Saints. 


G. G. Saw- 
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SMALL NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FOR SALE.—A | 


good ¢ yrtunity for a young man with small capital, fourteen 


op 
miles from Philadelphia, doing a good business. Material all new. | 


Price $1,600. Address ** R. 8. H.,” Printers’ CrrcuaR office, Phila- 
delphia. 








PRACTICAL PRINTER, WHO HAS HAD A LONG EXPE- 
rience as a journalist on the New York press, desires to connect 
himself with a live country newspaper, either on a salary, or by pur- 


“ H.,” Box 2045, New York Post Office. 





bg a part or whole interest. Location not particular. Address 
BC | 





PRACTICAL PRINTER, HAVING SOME MEANS AT HIS 

disposal, who can furnish satisfactory references, can hear of an 
eligible opportunity to obtain an interest in a long established Demo- 
cratic newspaper and jobbing establishment in the State of New Jersey. 
Address ‘** NEWSPAPER,” care of Printers’ Crrcuar, 515 Minor 
Street, Philadelphia. 





MPORTANT TO PRINTERS AND EDITORS.—DESIRING TO 
retire from business, I offer my printing establishment for sale. 
The paper is one of the oldest in the State, Democratic in politics, pub- 
lished in a county giving 2,000 Democratic majority, is the only Demo- 
cratic paper published in the county, publishes all the legal and official 
business, and has 2,500 circulation, which can easily be increased to 


8,500 in the county. The paper is the size of the Age, and is printed | 
by steam on a power press. The office is supplied with a Gordon | 


ress, several hand presses, and the most complete jobbing office in the 
nterior of the State, with a steady run of custom. The office was built 
for printing purposes, and is finely arranged, with a long lease at a low 
rent. 
Persons desiring further pe should address R. 8. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








JOB OFFICE FOR SALE, 

LOCATED IN A LARGE SOUTHERN CITY; IS WELL STOCKED 
with presses, type, and material, sufficient to execute $800 worth of 
work a week ; worth fully $6,000; the proprietor cleared last year $2,800 
from it. Will be sold for $3,000 cash, and possession given imme- 
diately, if desired. Address ‘‘SOUTHERN,” office Printers’ Crrov- 
LAR, Philadelphia. 


PLATNER & MILLER, 
PAPER DEALERS, 


32 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS FOR 
RAVINE MILLS, 
BAY MILLS, 
CROWN MILLS, 





PEQUOT MILLS, 
CHARTER OAK MILLS, 
NEHANTIC MILLS, 
ALASKA MILLS. 


Also, News, Book, and Wrapping Papers. 





J. H. Wrson. 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 


H. STELLWAGEN 


Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 


A NOVELTY FOR PRINTERS! 


EXPEDITION IS WHAT YOU WANT. 
TWO-THIRDS THE LABOR SAVED 


| 

| BY THE USE OF 
| MORRIS’ PATENT ADJUSTABLE 
| 


“SELF-LOCKING BRASS CURVATURES. 


A welcome friend to every Printer. 

A pleasure to work with them. 

No more bending, breaking, and wasting of valuable leads. 

Lines of type so easily “‘ justified,’ that every printer becomes an 
** expert.” 

Being SELF-LOCKING, the type cannot become loose by the action 
of the rollers, or the rapid movement of any press. 

For Color Printing they will prove a special favorite, each line LOCK- 
| ING ITSELF so that they can be lifted from the * form” entire, 

Being ADJUSTABLE, various sizes of type can be inserted within 
the same curve. 

A favorite with the pressman as well as compositor. 

Eighty pieces (interiors and exteriors) comprise a font, or set ; adapted 
for general job work. 


NEWSPAPER FONTS 


-Also in course of manufacture, for advertisements generally, and will 
be for sale by all Type Founders and dealers in Printers’ Supplies. 


CHARLES N. MORRIS, 
Inventor, Patentee, and Manufacturer, 
155 WEST FOURTH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





| Lock Box 281. 









AANA HT 
WAU TEE 


WEBB’S MECHANICAL QUOIN! 


A New and Complete Lock-Up, 


WITHOUT 


MALLET, SHOOTING-STICK, BEVELED FURNI- 
TURE OR WOODEN QUOINS. 


The above Im Printers’ Quoin is now ready for the trade. 
By a perfectly simple application of the right and left screw this quoin 
is readily adapted to lock up forms of any size. It can be used any- 
where in place of wooden quoins, and having a lateral spread of from 
one-quarter to three-fourths of an inch, the same quoins can be used in 
different spaces, so that only a comparatively small number are re- 
quired in any office. 

Nothing but parallel furniture is used, and the quoin does not mar 
the softest pine. No alteration of chase is required, and forms can be 
locked up or unlocked on the press, or on a board, as well as a stone. 
It is believed that in the saving of time and furniture alone these quoins 
will pay their cost in a very short time. 

They are confidently recommended to printers everywhere; and for 
the convenience of those wanting to give them a trial, single pagkages 
are offered, containing five quoins of each of the three sizes, for $3. 


FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 





















































M. H. EATON, 


PAPER, GARD, AND ENVELOPE 


WAREHOUSE. 
8 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Diamond Envelopes, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST GOODS OFFERED. 


= Sample Book and Price List sent on application. 





DENNISON’S 
PATENT TAGS AND CARDS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At Manufacturers’ full discount. 


RULING PRCMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 





"Dawmm De R. 8. Maxamrx. 
DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


MACHINISTS, 


| REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


DANIEL DERMOND. 





->-  ——_ 
Special and prompt attention given to repairing 
ADAMS PRESSES, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, 


JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
SEAL PRESSES. 


-— 
> 





PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 
MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 
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JOHN W. PATTON, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


15 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











Collections made in all parts of the United States. 





[TRADE MARK.] 

To Printers who prefer making Rollers of glue and molasses, in the 
** good old-fashioned way,” this preparation is truly invaluable. It is 
a fiquid, urely chemical solution. Composition is made in the usual 
way, and one pint of Solution (75 cts.) mixed with every twelve 

unds. Keeps the rollers PERPETUALLY moist and 2S ars 


their suction and elasticity, thus securing more than double the usu 

service from them. Prevents the molasses from candying. Prevents 
mould. Vermin will not eat the rollers. Composition never gets 
sour, nor comes off the stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, 
ready for use—quarts, $1.50; 4¢ gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one 
of the most beneficial discoveries for Printers ever made. Instruc- 
tions for making a first-class glue and molasses Roller accompany 
each package. Cash must be enclosed in orders. Order now, to have 
it ready when you make Rollers. Only $1.50 for trial sample (1 qt) 
For sale exclusively at our Manufactory. We have no agents for this 


article. 
GODFREY & CO.., 
325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


F. W. McDOWELL & Co.’s 
Paper Warehouse. 


-— 
> 


BOOK AND NEWS 
PRINTING PAPER. 








WHITE AND COLORED 


POSTER PAPHE. 


MANILLA PAPER. 


FOLIO POST AND 


FLAT CAP PAPERS. 


516 COMMERCE ST-., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAWM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, AND ROLLER GUMPOSITIGN, 


No. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN | 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 

a ee 


AGENTS. 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. } RicHMonD Type Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Detroit PAPER ComMPANny, Detroit, Mich. CnicaGo Tyre Founpry, Chicago, Ill. 
Auuirnes & Cary, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 








BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, COLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAP, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GHORGH MEIBR & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


+scooe- 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gzorere Meter & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. S. MENAMIN. 


sce; 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 
oo 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &C,, 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
GEORGE MEIER & CoO., 


P. 0. BOX NO. 5260, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE : 





This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN oF TWENTY- Two YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 





It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest mater'al for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 


the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 
that it ‘ 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS TRAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when (le Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER 2248 ANY OTHER. 


ite | 
“References: 


Pe i 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printine Houses In ParLapripata, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


GODFREY & CO. 


a, 825 Waxunvut Srreet, PaInap’a. 
AGENTS. 

ALLIson, Smirn & Jounson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8. Menamrn, * Printers’ Circular,” 515 Minor st,, Ph la. 
Wm. HALLey, Untario Type Foundry, Tc ronto, Canada. G. 8S. Newcomr & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio 

Coe, WeTuerite & Co., (07 Chestnut #t., Phila. WaLker, Evans & CogsweELt, 3 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 

c. P. Knieut, % West Lombard st.. Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago 

C. T, Patserave, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKevrar, Sirus & Jonvan, 606 4114 Sansom st., Phil. 
Coriwns & McLeester, 705 Jayne st., Phila. Pearso. & Geist, * Evening Express,’ Lancaster, Pa. 
Hatitey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry. Buffalo. St. Louts Tyre Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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And Printing Machine Works, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Printing Material of every variety. Type from all Founders, and Presses from ali 


makers, as well as our own Specimen Books sent gratis to established Western offices on application, 
and complete offices, with Cylinder or Hand Presses, furnished promptly from stock on hand. 


The above cut represents THE NEW NONPAREIL JOB PRESS. it is superior to any other for plain or colored work, being 
strongly built, all the parts accurately adjusted and finished in the best manner, and convenient to the hand of the operator, easily cleaned, 
oiled, etc. Ink can be confined to any part of Cylinder or Rollers, a great saving on small jobs in fine colors. A large quantity of ink can also 
be distributed on one part of the cylinder and less on another—an advantage for light work which has a few heavy lines. Will print a twenty- 
line wood letter and Nonpareil hair-line clearly in same job; and lines in different colors, in almost any number, in same job at one impression. 


Size in inches inside With Treadle Move- Extra tor Press with Foun- Arrangement for cutting,With Shafting ani Cone| Boxing and 
Chase. ment. tain. off Impression. Pulley for Steam Power. Carting. 


7 by 12 $250 00 $20 00 
914 by 16 450 00 25 00 
15 by 19 550 00 $50 00 $50 00 27 00 
15 by 25 650 00 50 00 50 00 27 00 


With each Press is supplied a roller mold, 2 sets roller cores, bryer roller, 2 to 3 chases, and wrenches. The two lar er sizes have a crank as 
well as treadle. The great advantage not found in any other press, is an arrangement for getting up the color without rolling the form, which 
will be at ounce appreciated by every practical printer—causing a great saving of time and labor. 


Cincinnati Tyre Founpry Co. Cuas. WELLS, TREAS. 
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(BRANCH OF THE JOHNSON TYPE FOUNDRY.) 
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i "TYP “FOUNDRY 


FPRANELIN 


TYPE FOUNBRY, 


NO. 168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI. 


ALLISON, SMITH & JOHNSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


OOK, NEWS, AND JOB TYPE, 


PRINTING PRESSES AND PRINTING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


> eo 2. a 


STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING 


IN ALL THEIR VARIOUS BRANCHES, 


WOOD ENGRAVING, AND PATTERN LETTERS FOR FOUNDERS. 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


e Foundry and Printers’ Emoorium, 


FIAGAR & CO... 
NWO. 38 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE, 


<< 


THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, HAVING A LARGE STOCK AND A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST MODERN FACES OF 


BOOK, : \ EM 


Joband Ornamental Type 


Is prepared to fill Orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 


POWER, HAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES. 





208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 
532 CLAY STREET, - - San Francisco, Cal, 


+s.cee>- 


AGENCIES : 


Parties in the printing business, or proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
<“SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOK,’ 
Which contains most of what is useful in a printing office 
Ee EE 


Estimates furnished, and all Inquiries relative to the Business promptly and cheerfully answered. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


eee 


The undersigned invites the attention of Printers to his increased facilities for supplying, in any quantity, small or large, every description of 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, CAPS, DEMYS, FOLIOS, &e. 
RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADINGS, 
PRINTERS’ BLANKS, CARD BOARDS AND CARDS, 
PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, with or without Strings 


ENVELOPES of all the Regular Sizes, including ‘‘Pettee’s Improved Patent,” so greatly prized by 
Printers, as being the best to print upon. 


iw INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES..4@ 


oo, 


OUR RVLED BILL-BHEAD PAPERS 


Are acknowledged to be the BEST AND CHEAPEST in the market. As the original introducer of these goods, we are determined to 
preserve their superiority ovER ALL competitors. They are perfectly ruled, on strictly first-class Flat Cap, cut true and square, and put up in 
packages of 500 (full count), ready for use. Their convenience and economy cannot be overstated, and they form a most important item in 
the stock of every printing establishment. 


WHITE OR BLUE. Fancy Colors, MONTHLY STATEMENTS, 

SIZES. 12 Ib. 14 Ib. 16 Ib. 14 Ib. 14 Ib. 

2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. $4 50 $5 15 $5 80 | $5 80 Long-narrow. 
* “ 238 = 2 70 8 00 8 00 $2 75 
“ 1665 | 188 210 210 | 1 90 
Long Fold only, 180 | 1560 170 «|| «#6190 ‘1 50 
of Demy (14 note), 2 25 

(3 The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, 1n constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilitics for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


*2ceoer 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO. 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


t Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


BLANK BOOK FACTORY, PAPER WAREHOUSE AND RULING ROOMS, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INE WORES, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. E£, 


ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing: and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, &c, 


QUICK DRYING INES, 


FOR 


REWEr area, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 


CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &e., &e. 
~ 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 


ducing well-finished printing. 
balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. 
tical printers here and elsewhere. 


PRICE LIsT OF INKS, 
NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS. 


1, per pound 
2 a 


Ne ws Ink, Power Press (in 300 Ib. bbls.) a 
Fast Presses. » 

Small Daily Papers. . 

- Hand Presses 


“ 


rr 


Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off wa 
Extra, No. 5, will not set off. - 
per pound, ; 00, 2 00, 3 00 


1 00, 2 00, 


~ QUICK DRYING INKS. 


Bie TRIE TIE. Gaikinn 5s bois gb eciVees sss cbees 30, 40, 50, 75, 1 00 
Fine Job Ink, per pound 75, 1 00, 1 50 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, 
Letter Heads, etc., per pound..................... ‘ 
Poster Varnis “ 
Printer’s V arnish, 


“ 


, 2 00, 7"? 


“ 


per gallon 


30, 40, 50, 80 
2 00, 2 50, 3 00 


This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 


&e. 


QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 
For Poster Inks, Nos. 0, 1, per pound 
For Card * “ 


| Per Gallon 


Red Ink, for Posters 


| Lake Ink, * 
| Purple Ink... . .. 


3 00 | 


COLORED INKS. 
pregame... Ly 60, %, 1 00, 1 50 
Fine.. ethvienke nites 2 00, 3 00, 4 00, 5 00 
128 Kshs cogbahae Sed neaesde 6 00, 8 00, 10 00 
6 00, = 10 00, 12 00 
8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
7, 1 00 


Ultramarine Ink..............:.0++-- 
ss . 200 


* for Enameled Cards. ee 

Dark Blue Ink . 7, 1 00, 2 00 
Light Gre en Ink.. he ae . , 75, 1 00, 2 00 
Dark 75, 1 00, 2 00 
Brown Ink 100 
Sienna Ink. 1 00 
Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink 1 00, 1 50 
ML. siadeaal aviansarelnnss > 50, 75, 1 00 
Gold Size... A 2 I SERS See "22. 15, 1.00 
. Wto2 0 
40 to 60 


"70. 3 


Lithographic Varnishes............. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and find them 
to be first rate in all respects.— Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 


We have used for a long time the ink manufactured at the Gray’s 
Ferry Works, Philadelphia, and therefore publish the following —— s 
from the press with pleasure.— Village Record, West Chester, 


We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by 
W. H. Bernard, agent for the sale of it at Wilmington, as a very supe- 
rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat 
and pretty impression.—Hidlsboro (N. C.) Recorder. 


We are now using, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from 
the works of C. E. Robinson, Esq., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent quality, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it.—Buffalo Evening Post. 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is fromthe works of Mr. 
C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. Je are much pleased with it, consider- 
ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 
quality ay a ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) Morning Star. 


We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to 
the very flattering notices of Mr. C. E. Robinson’ printing inks, pub- 
lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully add our evidence in 
its favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every 
way satisfactory, in both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) 
Morning Chronicle 

An advertisement o: Mr. C. E. Robinson, printing ink manufacturer, 
appears in our columns this evening. Having used the Gray’s Ferry 
ink during the past year, we have found it to be of a superior quality. 
Hence it is a pleasure to recommend it to our brethren of the press 
everywhere. All our orders have been filled promptly, and in every 
instance the ink is all that could be desired.—Harrisburg (Pa.) Daily 
Telegraph. 





Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to- “wept 8 paper. 
We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 
Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
dially add our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 
(Ga.) News. 

We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whereof we speak, in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use. It is easily worked in all sorte of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher prices. 
We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
rectness of whose judgment in matters pertaining to the press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.—Pittsburg Daily Gazette. 


In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
a complimenting the Printing Ink manufactured at the 
Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
prietor. We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of rinters 
generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz. irst, he 

was the first to put down the price of printing ink to a reasonable 
figure; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 
paper inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 
ities of job inks, his best qualities being unexcelled by any other 
manufactured elsewhere.—Pelersburg (Va.) Index. 
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CHAS. FE. z OHNSON & CO’S 


Philadelphia Frinting Ink 


WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 


lA 


LORILLEUX FILS AINE FRENCH INKS. 
*AMOLOVAIQOANVEA 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


[OST ‘L AUVANVE GansrIavisy] 
‘VIH@1IAaGW lIiHd ‘SLHAUMLS GUVENWOT INV HINSL 


CH. 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz #1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Biue . . 50e, Tc 
Job Ink.... . . .. We, Tae, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz.... 5Oc, $1.50, 2.00 Green, poster . .50e, Te, $1 
Adame or ‘er Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | L ake, per lb ss $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark. . . $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... Be, Te | Fine Red, per Ib........ $3, 5.00, 10.0) | Yellow, Lemon, De ep, OF Orange. . ..81.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink... : 30¢ MOG, BOF MONC.. vcs. cccscce $2, 2.50 * “ for posters, .75c, £1 
News and Poster Ink Red, for posters ... . Te, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish...... RO to $1. | Bine * hie, Tc, $1 | Tints of all Shades .... $1, 1.5, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. . $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine L ight and Bronze Blue... “a. 50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks. . . 81, 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib... . $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BUAGK AND GOLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ET6,, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 


4 Pp ie ey 





NT 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. | COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per 0z................. $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue...................... -- q » Te 
CU cera tight ccgensinacenanial .50C, Te, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz......... 50c, $1.59, 2.00 | Green, DOBECE. 2... 20. eeeeneeeceees 50c, §1 
Adame or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, per Ib.............. cceseeeceee $5, 10.09 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... $i, 50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... 40c, 50c, 75c | Fine Red, perlb................ $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. $1. 50, 2:00 
Uj ee Se | Bs WE I eens cncccccccsuccsesces $2, 2.50 | “ for} posters. Te, $1 
News and NE IE. 6 ain Ss oh pba eed 20c, 25c | Red, for poste EOE ok oe 1. 59 Gold Siz zc, W “~ or Gold Color........ $l, 3.0 
Printers’ Varnish. | B slue EF TG ART = + $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... . $1, 1.59, 2.09 
Printers’ Poster V arnich, pe or gal. $2.50 to 3.50 ' "ine Light and Bronze Blue. 50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks. . $1, 1.5 o 2.09 





Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 0c to SOc. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices, 


> 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. Tho following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


LABEL Prick, 25 30 40 50 75 1.09 1.25 1.50 2.00 2 50 3.00 5.60 10.00 


SELLING Pricr, 3) 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.8) 2.40 3.00 3.00 6.00 12.00 
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DEGENER & | W LORS 
“LIBERTY'’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 


Tre Susscrisers respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DEGENeEn. 

Tue CoMBINATION OF PrinctPLes in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DisTINCTNESS OF IMPRESSION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrecr Dis- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy oF ReetatTer of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facrurry and Sprep with which 
= ~ be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Their Smrprictry AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order, A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass oF Work; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpectaL MACHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses jn case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Surpiicity or Construction, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH oF Buritp—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Eask In RUNNING; the 
ABILITY TO PRINT A Form AS LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “Maxine Reavy,” ApsUsTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of ConrecTINe A ForM WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE Begp, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in Stationary FIXTURES, WITHOUT SpRtNnes, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SPectAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
—____——__ oe ao 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Cireular Press, 711 inches inside Chase,. . . . . . . . . . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ... . . . 425.00 “ 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13><19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ..... =. . 6550.00 “« §=§6©10 00 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
2 Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. _ge$ 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—DeE ancy, Tompkins, AND MANGIN STREETS. 
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A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Great improve- 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last few 
months, making it 
one of the most de- 
sirable Presses in 
uve; being more 
compact, delivering 
the sheet printed 
vide up. esides 
other improve- 
ments; and it is the 
Cheapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Look, News- 
paper and Job work, 
in the best style; 
runs cary ; not liable 
to get out of repair, 
and may be run by 
hand at from 800 to 
1.0) impressions 
per heur, and by 
steam from 1,000 to 
1,200, 








Price, bed 31 by 46 
inches ...... $1,000 


This includes 
Blankets. Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrene ies, Boxing 
aud Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 


[From the Cecil Whig, Elkton, Md.} 
Newspapers and Newspaper Presses. 


Mr. Colten, editor of the Annapolis Repudlican, in referring to our 
notice of the Newbury Press, while ‘acknowledging the merits of the 
Newbury and Pottter Presses, gives the palm to the Campbell, and says 
** for economy in expense, and for neatness and clearness of impression, 
the Campbell Press, for a country newspaper, lays over them all.” We 
do not think so; and, as Bro. Celten says, we, too, have paid a good deal 
of attention to this matter. We admit that the Campbell is a first-class 

ress for a country newspaper; but it will not make a neater or cleaner 
mpression than the Newbury. The inking arrangement of the Newbury 
Press is on the Adams principle, and is superior to any table distribu- 
tion. Our actual experience with the Newbury Press, however, is but 
limited, but for the benefit of the publishing fraternity of country news- 
papers, we publish below a letter which is an answer to inquiries about 
presses, which we made before purchasing: 

* Arcus * Orrice, TOWANDA, Pa., March 22, 1868. 
E. E. Ewing, Editor Whig, Elkton, Md. : 

DEAR Str :—Yours of the 19th in reference to press is received. In re- 
ply we remark we are using a Newbury Press, and have no fault to find 
with it. As compared with other presses, we will say we see no great 
difference. Had we bought a Campbell, we should have undoubtedly 
been pleased with it. Both do good work, with good rollers and ink, and 
are aheat equally calculated for jobbing. We bought the Newbury be- 
cause we became satisfied it would do as well as the ee and that it 
cost $300 less, which was an importantitem. The press is well built and 
reliable. All things considered, we should purchase the Newbury were 
we to buy again. 








IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 


We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Iron 
?rames of most beautiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery ; 
Address 


“A. & B. NEWBURY, 


Coxsackie, New York. 
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BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 


PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS 


TO THEIR NEW 


SELF-FEEDING AND PERFECTING PRESS. 


— >- a 


These machines are the first of their kind ever brought into practical use, and are entirely original, as an examination of the engraving on 
the opposite page will show. The compactness of the Presse is such that it is ecarcely possible to reduce its length or height, taking up only 
about the room of an ordinary sized Drum Cylinder Press, 

The economy of the Bullock Press alone is a striking feature. Ir reEps rrseLr from a roll of paper over a mile in length, cutting it into 
sheets which are printed on both sides, and delivered in a more even pile than the famous Adams fly can do. Two MEN ONLY are required as 
attendants, and it is not necessary that they should be skilled hands. 


BULUOCEK PRESSES 


Are destined to supersede all other fast presses in use. Their success is undoubted, having been tested in various quarters during the last five 
years. The following establishments use them, and are referred to: The New York Sun, the New York Herald, the New York Democrat (Brick 
Pomeroy’s paper), the Philadelphia German Democrat, the Philadelphia Hvening Star, and the Government Printing Office, Washington City. 
Besides which two presses have been sent to England—one of which is now working in the office of the London Daily Telegraph. Concerning 
this press, the London Printers’ Register says: 

** There is no doubt that a complete revolution in the printing of newspapers is approaching. bd e The Bullock Press, with its 
startling innovations in many important details, has been employed to print off the tremendous edition of the Daily Telegraph. * ° 
The Bullock is an American invention—the first erected in this country being that at the Daily Telegraph office, where it is said to be 
performing its work in so satisfactory a manner, that the proprietors have given their orders for several others. The Bullock machines feed 
themselves from a reel, printing both sides of the paper with exact register, and distributing the ink in the most perfect manner.” 


LETTER FROM JAMES GORDON BENNETT, JR. 
Orrice or “ THe Heratp,” New York, January 13, 1869. 

Sim :—In reference to the BuLLocK Press, we are pleased to say that we have had two of them at work in the press room of the Herald, 
since July last, and so far, they have given entire satisfaction. The quality of the work turned out from them, is equal, if not superior to any 
other news press, and the undisputed fact of their great economy in the saving of labor, and in the trifling and unexpensive nature of the repairs 
necessary to keep them in order, make them particularly desirable. 


Yours, &c., J. GORDON BENNETT, Jr. 
To Wa. H. Wriu1aMms, President Bullock Printing Press Co. 


WHAT THE NEW YORK “SUN” THINKS OF THE BULLOCK PRESS. 

The New York Sun, which has four Bullock Presses, says, July 14, 1868: 

This is the latest, and in some respects, the best newspaper press invented. The Sun is printed upon it, and our readers, therefore, need no 
eulogium to testify to its value as an efficient newspaper machine. : 

With fair supervision, they will each print from 15,000 to 16,000 copies of the Sun per hour, botn sides at once, in as clean and workmanlike 
a manner as an Adams book press. : 

The advantages of this press are obvious, but to the general public some elucidation may be necessary. Where the Hoe press requires that 
you shall print but one side at a time, and thus, if you have but one press running, that the first side of the paper shall be put to press long be 
fore the second is made up, the Bullock press gives you full control of all the pages up to a much later hour. This is a great improvement, as it 
enables you to print the latest and most important news in detail, instead of taking up space which later advices may require you to fill with 
other matter. Then you may regulate the number of impressions to the precise demand of the dealers; whereas, with the Hoe, you must print 
more or less than the number that may be required on one side before changing the forms and working off the other side. But the great advan- 
tage of the Bullock press is in the immense saving in the cost of printing. While the Hoe press requires one man to feed each cylinder, and half 
that number more of fly-boys to remove the sheets, the Bullock press feeds itself from rolls of paper, from which about 2,500 perfect copies of 
the Sun are printed automatically, and delivered ready to cut up, so that four men can do the work on this paper which twelve men used to be re- 
quired todo, This alone makes a saving in press labor to the amount of $125 a week. In addition to this, the register is so perfect that we are 
enabled to save a good deal of surplus paper in needless margin, which otherwise would be wasted. Add to all this, the space occupied by the 
press is not half that taken up by a ten-cylinder Hoe, while its cost is less than one-half, and its great merits must be apparent. 


For information, address 


THE*BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS CO., 


NO. 738 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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COTTRELG & BABCOCK’S 
FIRST CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY. 





In the above engraving the most recent improvements in our FIRST-CLASS DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES are represented, and are of a 
nature calculated to facilitate the convenience of the pressman and improve the quality of the presswork. Among the most prominent of these 
improvements we would mention the well-fountain, so arranged as to work with the smallest possible quantity of ink, and admitting of being 
cleaned in a moment; an improved gripper motion, with registering rack adjustable by screw, insuring a perfect register ; a superior pointing 
apparatus, with discs in the feed table so arranged that they can be adjusted in a moment to suit any sized sheet—an important consideration 
in book or pamphlet work. In making these improvements we have been governed by an experience of many years as press builders, and by 
the suggestions of experienced members of the craft who are noted for their soundness of judgment and great abilities as printers. The working 
parts of the machine are finished with the utmost care and precision. The framework has been designed with a view to strength and beauty 
combined; wherever stability called for more iron, it has been we pewnd, and the heavy bed-plates, furnished with all the sizes, give the entire 
machine that steadiness when in motion on a wooden floor which cannot otherwise be obtained, except on solid masonry. For the conve- 
nieuce of the pressman while making ready, we have so constructed the Fountain and Distributing Apparatus as to be movable at pleasure—a 
convenience that will be appreciated by every operator. This engraving represents the Rack, Pinion, and Screw system of distribution ; 
but we are prepared to furnish the sume machines with the combined table and cylindrical distributions, same as on our Country Press, as 
illustrated on next page, as may be preferred by customers. 


Sizes and Prices of First-Class Presses, with Steel Tracks, extra finish throughout, fitted for Hand or Steam Power. 


No.1, 19x24 inches, extra heavy, . . . . $1,275 | No.5, 32x4% inches, extra heavy, . . . . . $2,500 
No. 1144, 19x35“ = a: dee 1,400 | No. 6, 82x50 ** ee ee Se ea 2,400 
No.2, 24x30 “ - oi, aaa 1,700 | No. 6, 32x50“ on tery, .. 20s ts RO 
No.8, 25x85 “ - ie ae 1,900 | No. 7, 34x52“ OS oe an ee 2,600 
No. 4, 29x42 “ a Rage pritee 2,200 | No. 7, 34x52“ extra heavy, .... . 2,000 
No.5, 32x46 “ ‘adie ee gece stale i, = ate 2,200 | No. 8, 41x60 ‘ " Sern! oot QD 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 
> No. 2, 24x30 inches, : , ¥ ; $2,200 | No. 5, 32x46 inches, ; ; ; : $3,100 
No. 3, 25x35 “ : 2,400 | No. 6, 33x50 =“ i ; . 3,300 





Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, and Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Shipping, No. 1, $25 ; other sizes, $50. 
EACH PRESS IS FURNISHED WITH BLANKET, WRENCHES, TWO ROLLER MOLDS, AND TWO SETS ROLLER STOCKS. 
Presses Guaranteed Equal to Representation. All Machinery Shipped from the Factory at Westerly, R. I. 


COTTRELL & BABCOCK, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R I. 
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COTTRELL & BABCOCK’s 





a) 
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ROB ATS. SC 


In calling attention to our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press, we would observe that we have profited by the suggestions of many 
eminent practical printers, and with our long experience as press builders are enabled to offer a press that combines nearly all the good features 
heretofore in use, together with many peculiar to this machine. Strong girts have been added on the ends of the press, and large additional 
amounts of iron made use of in its construction, so disposed as to render the press both strong and ornamental. The springs are placed in the 
track, not moving with the bed as heretofore, and adjusted with screws, as shown in the cut. By this arrangement of the springs the press runs 
smoothly at a much higher rate of speed than is attained by any other country press. The well-fountain is used, so arranged that it can be cleaned 
in a moment, and the smallest quantity of ink used, which is of importance when colored or expensive inks are employed. Three form rollers 
and four diagonal distributing rollers, together with the large ink cylinder, give the most perfect distribution. The press has adjustable roller 
bearers, separate from the cylinder bearers, rack and segments, and improved gripper motion, operated with rollers moving up and down with 
the cylinder, and making perfect register. Our geering is accurately cut, knuckle shafts made of wrought iron and faces hardened. The de- 
pes portion of the cylinder is handsomely polished. We would state that, to meet the growing demands of printers, we make a new size— 

ed 32x50—calculated for a nine-column newspaper. 


The beautiful appearance of Conner’s ‘‘ Typographic Messenger,” printed on this Press, bears ample 
testimony to its ability to execute the finest quality of Specimen Work. 


oo, 


SIZES AND PRICES OF IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES. 


TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. TABLE, RACK, AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. HAND POWER. 
Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . . . . $1,200 Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . . . . $1,450 
Bed 82x50“ as sicih i Ain Sie hp, 2 Bed 32x50 ** “~ ke re 


Steam power, extra, $50; boxing and shipping, $50. 


COPTRELI & BABCOCE, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R I. 
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POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 











Rel ee 
EE 


The above engraving represents in detail the recent improvements embodied in this superior printing machine, which is universally ac- 
knowledged to be at Icast equal to any now offered to the trade. Such judicious modifications have been made in the patterns as are calculated 
to impart a massiveness and strength to the framework, resulting in a steadiness and solidity to the press so necessary to the execution of a 
superior quality of presswork. The greater convenience of the operator has been carefully considered, and in the new arrangement of its work- 
ing details his labors are greatly facilitated. The incorporation of additional quantities of iron in the various sections, and the introduction of 
our recently patented 

IMPROVED BUNTER-SPRING AND LEVER, 
insures a smoothness of movement in passing the centres, or in reversing, never before attained. The evenness and clearness of impressic2, 
with the high rate of specd, superior distribution, and perfect register to be obtained in this machine, together with its complete construction 
and thorougt workmanship in every detail, combine to render it equal if not superior to any similar machine in the market. 


SIZES ANO PRICES: 


No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,275 ) No.4, 82x48 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2,700 
1, 24x30 “ “i ; : 1,7 5, 34x52 “ ¥ 2,600 
2) 25x35“ “ y GABS 2 SRG 5, 84x52 “ Extra Heavy, 2/900 
8, 31x46 “ “ ; : . 2,200 6, 40x54 “ - ” 3,200 
8, 31x46 “ S Extra Heavy, 2,500 7, 40x60 “ “ i 3,500 
4, x48 “ . —~< « ae 

EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 

No. 1, 24x30 inches, inside Bearers, . . . $2,200 No. 3, 81x46 inchesinside Bearers, . . . $3,100 

2, 25x35 =“ s ee 4, 82x48 “ a <a i re 


Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS, 


Our Presses are Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, and their cost is only three-fourths of that of any other first-class Press. 


Try One, and if it does not suit you, return it at our Expense. 


C. POTTER, Jr. & CO. 


No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
All Machinery Shipped from the Shop at Norwich, Conn, J. F. HUBBARD. 


TERMS CASH. 
C. POTTER, Jr. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 








The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength ; the several patented features introduced within the past few years ; the superiority of its distribution, and 
correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken to- 
gether, leave little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed, While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


Over Three Hundred of our Presses in use ? 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BRACE AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. HAND POWER. 
No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
No. 4, 82x48 “ ? 1,300 No. 4, 32x48 “ re ree! 
No. 5, 34x52“ " . . 2,000 No. 5, 34x52 “ iz init Sins! <i 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 
G2 Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, Two Roller Molds, and Extra Roller Stocks. a4 


PRESSES ARE WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


Cc. POTTER, JR. & CO. 


Terms Cash. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





‘POTTER'S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES 
For Newspaper and Joh Work. 
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COWLES’ PATENT SELF>FEEDING 


CARD CUTTING MACHINES. 





The following letter, volunteered by the CLEVELAND PaPER Com- 
PANY, we present for the consideration of the trade: 

CLEVELAND, May 2, 1870. 
Messrs. J. M. Moore & Oo.: 

GENTLEMEN :—We have had Cowes’ Patent Carp CUTTER, of your 
manufacture, in use for the past six months, and we feel bound to con- 
vey to you our appreciation of the merits of the machine. Our cutter 
is the foot-power one. Its simplicity of construction is such that it has 
not as yet got out of order, and the rapidity with which it performs its 
work is remarkable. One of our workmen recently cut with it 1,800 
cards in two anda half minutes. Our experience with the machine 
is such that we can pronounce youre the dest card cutter in use. 

Weare, truly yours, 
CLEVELAND PAPER COMPANY, 
Per N. W. Taytor. 


The need existing for Card Cutters which should 
hold the same rank as improvements in printing 
machines, is supplied by 


COWLES’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING 


FOOT POWER, HAND CARD CUTTING 


AND 
Strip Cutting Machines. 


Thése supply a place long vacant, and no printing 
office is complete without them. 


THE FOOT-POWER MACHINE 


Is singular for the simplicity of its construction. As 
will be seen by the cut, the power is utilized by a 
mechanical movement entirely new, and one which 
is snperior to the old crank motion, as it does away 
with the resistance of dead centres, and has the ad- 
vantage of never going backward. The strip is fed 
automatically, securing speed and exactness, and an 
ingenious device prevents the card from bending, by 
holding it firm beneath the knife. ‘“‘ Time is money,” 
and the saving of time is a great desideratum in ma- 
chinery. This machine will cut from 8,000 to 20,000 
cards per hour, ranging according to the size of the 
card. But not alone is there a saving of time; the 
machine is so adapted to its purpose that a child can 
operate it—it runs as easily as a sewing machine. 
Each cutter is provided with a receiver, in which the 
cards are packed, requiring thereby less handling 
than when cut by the ordinary machines. 


THE MACHINE IS MANUFACTURED IN THE BEST 
STYLE AND HIGHLY FINISHED. 


Price of Foot-Power Machine, - $200 
SN 6 mi 6 oe) Cee oe 3 





TESTIMONIALS. 
St. Lovis, June 30, 1870. 
J. M. Moore & Co.. Cleveland, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN :—The CARD AND Strip CUTTER came 
to hand, and is in use with satisfactory results. The 
amount of your bill ($61.50), you can draw for at 
sight. Respectfully, 8. HUTCHINS, 

For St. Louis Times Co. 


New York, May 21, 1870. 
J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio : 

GENTLEMEN: The ImpROVED CoMBINED STRIP AND CARD CUTTER 
suits us toanicety. Yourstruly, DERRICKSON & BARTLETT. 
Detroit, July 12, 1870. 
J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN :—We have received the Carp CurTeErs, and they work 
to our perfect satisfaction. Yours, &c. DETROIT PAPER CO. 

Crncinnatt, April 8, 1870. 
Messrs. J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 

Dear Strs:—Yours of the 5th inst. duly at hand, also the two Hanp 
Carp Cutters, both of which we have sold. Please send us some more 
at once; they appear to be well thought of thus far. and if they con- 
tinue to prove satisfactory, we can doubtless dispose of them rapidly. 

Yours truly, ALLISON, SMITH & JOHNSON. 


All orders for the above Machines can be addressed to the Manufacturers. 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 
142 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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COWLES’ PATENT SELE-FEEDING | 


THE SELF-FEEDING HAND 


CARD CUTTING MACHINE 


Differs from the Treadle Machine 
only in the application of the power. 
It is provided with similar contri- 
vances for automatic feed, and for 
preventing the bending or sagging 
of the card. Both machines are 
shear-cutters, but they differ from, 
and are superior to, the Ruggles, or 
the old-fashioned card cutters, in 
that they afford a support to that 
portion of the card which is being 
detached, and the motion of the shear 
blade carries the strip fully up to the 
guage. No instructions are neces- 
sary to work the Hand Cutting Ma- 
chine, as every operation is per- 
formed by merely raising and lower- 
ing the handle. This machine will 
cut from 3,000 to 6,000 cards per 
hour, and, like the Power Machine, 
is excellently finished. 


Price, - - #40 


THE IMPROVED COMBINED 


STRIP AND CARD CUTTER 


Has many advantages over ordinary 
strip machines. 

1. The sheet feeds itself to the 
guide. 

2. It is held firmly by a rubber- 
faced bar. 

3. The machine cuts perfectly true. 

4. No finger marks are left on the 
strips. 

5. The card will not bend. 

6. It may be used both for a strip 
and card cutter. 

7. Itis much more expeditious than 
any other machine in use. The bed 
of the machine may be fastened to a 
table, and may be raised or lowered 
to any angle, as may be found neces- 
sary, and the sheet placed on it feede 
itself to the guage by ite own weight. 
The rubber-faced bar, which holds 
the sheet during the cutting, is raised 
when a cut is complete, and as rap- 
idly as the machine can be operated, 
the feed ix continued. A great draw- 
back on the utility of the old strip 
cutter is that where a narrow margin 
has to be cut from the last strip, great 
inconvenience is experienced, or the 
cutting is impossible. With this 
machine the last strip is cut the same 
size as the firat, and with the same 
ease. Less than one-fourth of an 
inch margin is sufficient to hold the 
strip under the bar. With scarcely 
any trouble the table can be let down 
flat on the bed piece, and the rubber- 
faced bar detached, preparatory to 
cutting the strips into cards. It will 
cut several times as fast as the ordi- 
nary strip cutter. 


Price, $60; Boxing, $1.50. 





CARD CUTTING MACHINES, 


HAND CARD CUTTING MACHINE. 





COMBINED STRIP AND CARD CUTTER. 


All orders for the above Machines can be addressed to the Manufacturers, 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 


142 Superior ST., CLEVELAN®, OunI0. 
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SANBORN’S 


PATENT LEVER CUTTING MACHINE. 





Every person using this machine, without exception, find it doing much more and much better than they expected. It is the simplest con 
structed machine, and the easiest to work of any ever made. The knife is brought down with a sliding motion with one stroke of the lever, 
making an easy, clean, smooth, and true cut. Counter-balancing weights, with but slight assistance from the operator, carry back both lever 
and knife. The length and weight of lever, wHICH SWINGS DOWN IN FRONT OF THE MA@MINE, give great purchase and power. 

There are both back and side ganges, while the whole surface of table is marked off with parallel lines, which are of great convenience in 
squaring paper. It has an ‘ index” table, showing, in inches and parts of inches, the exact distance between the knife and the gange. 

Over two hundred of these machines have been sold, and they are pronounced to be, without exception, THE BEsT hand cutting machines in 
the market. 


WILL CUT 81 INCHES. PRICE $875. 


G. HL. SANBORN & CoO., 
SALESROOMS, 78 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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aS SANBORITSO 


PATENT HAND OR POWER CUTTING MACHINES, 


EWR. al 
oe 


8L-INCH CuTrrTinG MacwHineE. Price 8500. 


This Cutter, so simple and rapid in its operation, is a great favorite with all who have secn it. It is made firm and strong in every part, and 
is so well arranged that it is almost impossible to get out of order. 

The Knife goes down with a long sliding motion, cutting true, easy, and with precision, ard returns by a continuous motion to its original 
position, where it stops. 

The Gauges, Parallel Lines on Table, and Index are the same as on the Lever Cutting Machine. 

G. H. Sanborn & Co. also make 28-inch, 30-inch, 36-inch, and 42-inch machines of great strength and power, together with all the machinery 
requisite for a complete bindery. 

These cutters are in use in the largest binderies and printing offices in the country. 

A host of references can be given as to their merits. 


G BH. SANBORN & CcO,, 
SALESROOMS, 78 DUANE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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CHARLILEBS BECE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
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CHARLES BECE;, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


FANGY, GOLORED, GLAZED, PLATED, AND ENAMELED PAPERS, 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 


HEAVY TINTED ENAMELED PAPERS, 
FOR PAMPHLET COVERS, 
ALWAYS ON HAND, OR MADE TO ORDER, AT SHORT NOTICE 


Sf "~XX If, 
/ o \ /; 











\\ 





SAMPLES FURNISHED : 
ON APPLICATION. 
| | | 


tT 





CHARLES BECK, 


} | MANUFACTURER OF 
| 





Superior Quality 


A VERY LIBERAL 








MANILLA 


|| \SHIPPING TAGS, 


| 
| 123 S. Third St., i‘. | 


| Discount to Printers 


AND 


DEALERS. RE 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
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SAMPLES FUBNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
123 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. © 
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A. Mi. COLLINS, SON & CO., 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 506 & 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactory, Corner of Third and Canal Streets, Philadelphia. 


| SCALE OF SIZES. 
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PRICE LiIsTs 


OF 


~ uistrine AND WEDDING CARDS 


FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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DENNISON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT DIRECTION LABELS, 


No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

















CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 
PAPER,and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 20, 82 anv 84 Sovrm Srixru STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS. 
Copper Plate Paper various sizes and weights. 
Tinted Plate Paper 153 a 
Lithograph and } 
Sized and Super Calendered Paper..... 


Prin ting Paper of ail grades........... 

Manilla and Hardware Papers “ 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. 

Tympan Rolls, 24, 26, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. . 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. 

Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


Rca iis 34 ead 23x31, 65 Ibs. 

Sup. Royal 20x28, 53 Ibs. 

SERS Sos cenancaahese 19x24, 45 Ibs. 
Medium.................18x23. 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
Demy 16x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. 
Extra Folio ............ 19x24, 24 lbs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. 


18x26, 25 lbs. 
173 x243¢, 18 and 20 lbs. 
17x22, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
RE CRRA ot 15x19, 20, and 22 lbs. 
Flat Cap 14x17, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibe. 
el oaseaeecduen aa 13x16, 12 and 13 Ibs. 
t; ey ey 12x15, 9 Ibs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c, 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
Engine Sized Papers, 1744¢x28, 30 Ibs. 
4 er = 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
= 17x22, 17 Ibs. 
Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs. 
Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 
Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press’ Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


“ “ 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. . 











